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French Canadian Bull Owned by C. E. Coburn of New York 


Farmers. in northern climates are interested in hardy breeds of dairy cattle. The growth in dairying calls for a cow 

) adapted to the somewhat rigorous conditions of countries as distant as northwest Canada. Why not look up the merits of 
) the French Canadian eattle? They are small, rugged, inured to the long, cold winters of Quebec and northern New York, 
i are persistent milkers, producing 5000 to 6000 pounds-a year, give excellent returns for the feed consumed, are the very best 
(") of foragers, their chief weak point being lack of size. The illustration is of a French Canadian bull, considered a good 
specimen of the breed. Dr J. A. Couture, Quebec, is secretary of the French Canadian cattle breeders’ association. ° 
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Increasing Demand for ‘Sauerkraut. 


The manufacture of ‘Sauerkraut is car- 
ried on in factories in parts of Long Island 
and last season was a prosperous one. The 
buildings are not extensive, a single large 
one-storied house with a cellar being suf- 
ficient. The most peculiar feature is the 
array of tanks in which the kraut is made. 
These differ in capacity, a favorite size be- 
ing 15 feet wide by 12 feet deep. They are 
built of wooden staves 2 inches thick, 
planed on both sides and held together 
with heavy iron hoops. Such tanks hold 
from 40 to 50 tons of sauerkraut. The 
manufacturing season opens in September 
and lasts for two months. Prices paid to 
farmers the past year were $8@9 per ton, 
but in previous years it has been $5 per ton, 

Cabbage is delivered by the farmers to 
the crate house, a building having slatted 
sides and used for storing the heads. This 
construction allows for ventilation and dry- 
ing as the stock should dry a few days be- 
fore cutting. The heads are delivered with 
the outside leaves off, but a sécond trim- 
ming is made.at the factory,as no green 
leaves can be used. After trimming, the 
eore is cut out with a sharp knife. About 
800 pounds in a ton is lst:in trimming 
and coring. The cabbage is then taken to 
a eutting machine where it is shredded. 
This is done rapidly, one head at a time, 
frequently as much as 40 tons per day go- 
ing through one cutter. In large factories 
the cutter is driven by power but it is 
worked by hand in many cases. From the 
cutter the shredded cabbage is taken to the 
tanks, one tank being filled- each day. 

Often from 15 to 20 trimmers:and corers 
are needed to keep one cutting machine go- 
ing and frequently the trimming is done 
at night to provide for the next day's cut- 
ting. As soon as a tank is full ‘it is cov- 
ered with brine, and .a head, made'in sec- 
tions of matched boards, is placed on top. 
Barrels filled with water are placed on this 
cover to weigh it'down. The kraut sinks 
fully 3 feet.- In about nine days the 
product can be barreled ‘ready for ship- 
ment, but ordinarily it' remains in the 
tanks until sold, frequently. for several 
months. When wanted for shipment, the 
brine is pumped out through a wooden tube 
perforated ‘with holes that ‘extends to the 
bottom of the tank, the brine being low- 
ered as far down as the kraut is to be re- 
moved. The kraut is spoiled for about 3 
inches from the top of the tank. 

The demand for kraut is increasing and 
factories have difficulty in getting enough 
stock. It is sold in barrels holding about 
400 pounds each. The*average wholesale 
price is about $6 per barrel. With the ex- 
ception of using a brine, the operation is 
almost identical with making ensilage, but 
there is more economy of labor in filling a 
silo than in a kraut factory, much hand la- 
bor being employed in. the latter. 


Development in Dairy States—The five 
leading states in the value of butter, cheese 
and condensed milk factory product in 1900, 
were New York, Wisconsin, Iowa, - Illinois 


and Pennsylvania. Of these five Wisconsin 
showed the greatest development, with an 
increase in value of total production since 
1890 of 189%. In Pennsylvania this increase 
amounted to 93.4%, in New York 84.6% 
Illinois 60.9% and Iowa °50.3%. 


Dry Powder Sprays—Previous to this 
season we have‘used spray, but in erder to 
be effective one has to use.a splendid pump 
to. get the required power to make a fine 
mist-like spray: This“pump must be kept 
in first-class. working condition, ‘and that 
means hard work for. the men,.and then 
the frequent stops and fresh ‘start for the 
team simply. uses them up. We used three 
carts: and ‘seven men, two sets spraying and 
the third set keeping-thée cart ready, when 
one of the others was empty. In. this way 
we used seven men and three mules, tak- 
ing 12 days to get over our grove, ..Sinee 


“Northampton. Siedesaie-. 
Northumberland, Milton, 
“ . = &: 26> 


we used the dry pewder gun we get over 
the grove with two men and ohe mule in 
four @ays. I think that it does fully as 
good a job. It takes, however, about 500 
pounds more sulphur than when used in 
solution... By selecting trees when the fo- 
liage is wet with dew, or after rain, the 
work is perfect. Even when used in dry 
weather the dust goes out in such a cloud 
that more sticks than one would expect, 
and it hits top as well as bottom of the 
leaf.—[F. G. Sampson, Marion County, Fla. 


Southport Onion Prospects Good—The 
outlook for onions in this section, writes J. 
D. Jenning of Fairfield county, Ct, is very 
good. While many fields are rather thin 
from last year’s poor seed, the onions are 
doing very well. We have had no general 
onion blast this season, but onions are go- 
ing down in their natural way, which will 
insure their keeping qualites. The crop and 
qualities will be the best in four years. The 
700 or 800 acres grown in this. district, 
known as Southport globe onions, should 
produce at least 100 barrels to acre, or 80,000 
barrels. Few, if any, raised from seed sold 
this season; $3 has been offered for whites 
per barrel. The whites are being pulled 
and stacked August 19, but few reds or yel- 
low are pulled. 


Denmark’s Foreign Trade—During 1901, 
goods imported for consumption in Den- 
mark were valued at $106,000,000 and ex- 
ports at $78,000,000. Imports show a slight 
decrease and exports. a corresponding in- 
erease over 1900. Imports were somewhat 
less of corn, bran, field seeds and sugar, 
but heavier of pork and bacon, which 
amounted to $16,000,000; butter $35,000,000, 
and eggs $5,700,000. 


Agricultural Fair Dates. 


Arkansas, Pine Bluff.. 
California, Sacramento....... 
Canada, London.. 
Colorado, Pueblo. 
Georgia, Valdesta 
Illinois, Springfield 
Indiana, Indianapolis 
Kentucky, Louisville 
Mass hort, Boston, 
Michigan, Pontiac 
Missouri, St Louis.. 
North Carolina, Raleigh.. wane 

New Jersey, Trenton Sept 29-Oct 3 
New York, Syracuse...:............Sept 8-13 
Nova’ Scotia, Halifax........ccc.s- Sept 10-18 
Oregon, Salem Sept 15-20 
Pennsylvania, Lancaster.... ..Sept 16-19 
South Carolina, Columbia.. 
South Dakota, Yankton.... 
St Louis, St Louis 

Texas, Dallas 

Texas, San Antonio 

Utah, Salt Lake City 
Vermont, Rutland.. 
Washington, North Yakima. -Sept 29- Oct 4 
Western, London, Canada oe 12-20 
West Virginia, Wheeling 

West Michigan, Grand ee Sept 29- Oct'4 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee.. Joi Sept 8-12 


County and District Fairs. 


: Pa_ Horticultural, is 
Pennsylvanta delphia N- 11-15 
Busey. Newport. 8 le19 
Bedford. Bedford. Pittst 8 9-12 
Berks, Kuntztown, S§ 30- Gusthe. ‘Park, Mansfield. 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, S oe 
Bradford, Towanda, ‘S Sullivan. Forksville. _O 13 
Bradford, Troy, Susquehanna, Harfo 
Lehighton, S$ 24-25 
Oxford, 
Clarion, : 
corp cuty * 


----Oct 20-25 


Sept 12-20 

Pee 
...--Oct 29-Nov 9 
Sept 29-Oct 4 

Sept 15-19 

Sept 22-27 

Sept 30-Oct 1 


..Sept 8-12 
-Oct 6-11 
. Sept 27-Oct 12 


Sept 30-Oct 4 


Susquehanna, Montrose. 


Clarion, ae 
Columbia, Washington, Durgetieers. 


Wayne, Honesdale, 
8 3 Westfield, 
Dauphin, Middletown, Westmoreland. Youngston. 

§ .9-12 16-19 
Greene, Carmichaels, O 1-2 West Pennsylvania. Wi ach 
Hanover, S 16-19 _ ington 
Indiana, Indiana. S 9-12 Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 
Juanita.’ Port Royal, § 10-12 
Lancaster, Lancaster. S 16-19 York, 
Lackawanna, .Wallsville, 


Cumberland, Carlisle, 


ots 


S 16- Kentucky. 
Lawrence, Newcastle,*O -1-3 , 
Lehigh, Allentown, S° 23-26 Barren, Glasgow, 
Logan, Bellefontaine. “~ ; Hardin, ‘Elizabethto 


30-0 
Lugerne,- Dallas, $-3-O 3 Fare Horse. Cave’, 
Lycoming, Tuptewil e, «Jefferson, ‘Lou Louisville, 
S226 Ohio, Hartford 
Mercer, ; Owen, Owentot 
Mercer, Stoneboro. 8S i 2 Trimble, Ewit 
Milton Warren, Rowling Green, 


S_ 30-0. 
Northampton, is spcie i 
-12 Washington, Springfield, 


#8 10-13. 
New Sornen. 
2-28 te | : 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 
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Afton, Afto 
Allegany, Angelics, 
Binghamton, 8 
Cayuga, ._o—" 
Chemung, Elmir 8 
Lobleskill, Cobleskill, 


Columbia, Chatham, 

Delaware, Delhi, 
Dryden, Dryden, 

Dutehess, Ll’oughkeepsie, 


Erie, Hamburg, 
Essex, Westport, 
Genesee, Batavia, 
Hudson, 
Jefferson. Watertown. 
Madison, Brookfield, 
onroe, Brockport, 
Montgomery, Fonda, 


Morris, ___ 

Nassau, Minneola. 

Newark, 

New York, America 
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Niagara, Lockport, 
Oneonta, Oneonta, 
Oneida, Rome, 

Ontario, a, 


Orleans, Albion, 
Oswego, Fulton’ 
Palmyra Union, Pal. 
myra, 

Phoenix. 

Prattsville. 8 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola, 
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Richford Springs, 8 29 
Riverside Green, bs 
Rockland, Orangeburg, 
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Crawford, Bucyrus, 
( uyahoga. Chagrin 
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B 16¢-1£ 


East Cuyahoga, Cha- 
grin Falls, 8 $-12 
7 ~Nee Dela- 
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Erie, “Bandusky, 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 
Fulton, Wauseon, 
Geauga, Burton 
Guernsey, Washing. 
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Hancock, Findlay, 
Hartford Central. 


an g 10-12 
Harrison, Cadiz 
Jefferson, Smithield, B 24-26 
Knox, Mt Vernon, 8 2-2) 
Lawrence, Proctor- 
ville, 
Licking, Newark, 
Lima, 
Logan, 
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Lorain, Elyri 
Mahoning, (¢ Canfield, 
Marion, Marion, 
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Tompkins, Ithaca, ay New Lexing- 

Warren, Warrensburg. 
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Schoharie, 


Schuyler, Watkins, 
Seneca, Waterloo, 
Steuben, Bath, 
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Preble, Eaton, 
Putnam... Ottawa, 
Richland, Mansfield, 
Ripley. 

Sandusky, Fremont, 
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Wayne. Lyons, 
Wyomine Warsaw, 
Yates, Penn Yan, 
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Seneca, Seneca, 
Shelby, Sidney, 
Stark, Canton, 
Summit, Akron, 
21-24 Tri-county, Richmond. 
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Virginia, 
Shenandoah, aemee 
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Canada. 
Alymer, Ont, 
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Tuscarawas. Canal Dover. 
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Union, Maysville, S2H-O 3 
Upper Sandusky S 0-0 
Wayne, Wooster, 
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Williams, Montpelier, 8S $ 
Wood, Bowling Green = 


Wyandot, Uppa San- 
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Collingwood, Ont, 

. Ont, 
Dummville, Ont, 
Kemptville, Ont, 
London, Ont, 
Milton, Ont, 
Newmarket, Ont, 
Peterborough, Ont, 
Prescott, Ont, 
Renfrew, Ont, 
Sault Ste Marie, Ont, oO 
Binghamton, N 8, 30-€ 
Halifax, N &, 
New Westminster. 
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De Kalb 
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Alexandria 
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27 
éiibson; Trenton, O 8-li 
Putnam, Cookeville, 8 25-27 
North Carolina 
Forsyth, Winston-Salem, 
. , S 1013 Central Carolina. Greens- 
West Virginta. boro, VA t- 
Lewis, Clarksville,  § 16-18 Burlington, O. 14-17 


Charlotte. 8 20 
Maryland. 


Frederick, Frederick, O 21-24 
Hagerstown, oO 14-17 
Baltimore, S 8-12 
Huntington, 


Montgomery, 
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Victoria, B C 
Toronto Industrial, 


Georgia. 
_S 16-20 Ogiethorpe, Lexington, O 2 
Rockville, Atlanta, 0 @ 
Q 7-10 Macon, 8 2-0 8 


The Life of the Wheel 


depends upon the make of the wheel. 


ELECTRIC WHEELS 


iast almost forever. Fitany wagon.straight 
or staggered spokes. Write for the cata- 

. logue. © mallit free, 
ELEOTEHIO WHEEL ©0., Box g¢, Quincy, Ble 











J Ensilage 
Cutter 


: Does everything, cuts hay, 
straw, ensilage, shreds fodder 
‘4 and fills the siiotoany height 
all. done by one mac hine. 
™ Sold on full guarantee. 
Write for catalogue. 


4, Jaseph Dick ° 
*, Agricultural Works 
: Canton, Ohio. 

: F [ |. Machines 
“s Over.70 sizes and styles; for.drilling either deep or 
‘shallow wells in any: kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on -wheels 6r on sills... With.engines or borse powers. 
sinple and durable. Ahy mechanic cam 


operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithacu, N. ¥. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Peach Growing on Long Island. 


Fruit growing on Long Island is a small 
industry, farmers giving their attention 
more to the growing of vegetables. Some 
years ago strawberries were extensively 
grown around Riverhead for the Boston 
market, but it .is now quite abandoned 
because of low prices... There are no com- 
mercial apple orchards, and many farms 
have none. Pear orchards are rare and 
not particularly profitable, but there. are 
quite a number of small commercial peach 
orchards, ranging from 200 to 2000 trees. 

The peach orchards are planted on the 
hilly land along the north side and west 
end of the island. It is important to se- 
lect high ground, as the trees do better, 
live longer and come more regularly into 
bearing than when set on the plain land. 
Most growers complain of the short life 
of the tree, the majority dying when six or 
eight years old. The trees are given good 
care, as the crop is profitable where suc- 
cessfully grown. A ready cash market is 
found at the near-by seaside resorts, most- 
ly on the south side of the island, but 
within eight or ten miles of the orchards. 
The peach grower plans to sell his crop 
in the towns that he can conveniently 
reach in a day. His sales are often to pri- 
vate families, hotels, etc, and occasionally 
to stores. Such markets are limited and 
not more than 200 or 300 baskets can be 
taken daily. When the crop is larger a 
portion is shipped to more distant towns, 
the grower arranging to supply storekeep- 
ers by making a special trip to see them. 
Very few peaches are sent to Brooklyn or 
New York. The prices -realized are satis- 
factory, never being less than $1 per one- 
haif-bushel basket and the selected fruit 
selling for 75 cents to $1 for eight-quart 
baskets. The eight-quart basket is a popu- 
lar size for private families. 
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For Week Ending September 6, 1902 


Long Island peaches are large, well col- 
ored and very juicy, making excellent fruit 
for near-by markets. The fad for yellow 
peaches is quite unknown, and most grow- 
ers prefer the white varieties. Mt Rose, 
Reeves, Old Mixon, Stump and Late Craw- 
ford are popular. The greatest drawback 
to peach culture is rotting. This varies in 
severity from year to year. Last year it 
was very bad. Little effort is made to con- 
trol the rot by spraying. 

Pe@eh growers give their orchards good 
care both in cultivation and fertilizing, 
but trimming is neglected. Generally corn 
or some hoed crop is grown for the first 
two years, but thereafter the trees have 
the whole ground. Clarence Carman, an 
experienced grower who has had as many 
as 10,000 trees, fertilizes with a mixture of 
animal bone and potash, and likes an an- 
alysis of 21-2 per cent ammonia, 10 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 6 per cent pot- 
ash. This he applies according to the size 
of the tree and the quantity of fruit it 
carries, using’ as much as ten pounds for 
a large tree well loaded with fruit, and de- 
creasing to two pounds for small trees just 
coming into bearing. 

This is applied broadcast by hand early 
in the spring after plowing, and the land 
is kept thoroughly cultivated until the 
bending limbs prevent the horses getting 
through, which is usually two or three 
weeks before picking. He is satisfied that 
the Long Island peach wants but little am- 
monia and that it requires large quantities 
of phosphoric acid and potash. He prefers 
animal bone for nitrogen and phosphate, 
and the muriate of potash for potash. His 
peach land is on a high hill, the soil being 
a strong gravelly loam that grows good 
crops of grass, wheat and corn. The forest 
growth on such land is chestnut. The San 
Jose scale is unknown to most growers. 
The orchards are far apart, separated by 
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forests and hills, and there is little danger 
of infection from one to another. 


Good Class of Fair Exhibits. 


Our illustration gives a general bird’s- 
eye view of the splendid exhibit of agri- 
cultural implements and other farm devices 
at the New Jersey state fair last fall. It 
is this character of exhibits that is deficient 
or almost lacking at many local and some 
state fairs. 
has been given, in some places, to exhibits 
of a frivolous character. While we believe 
in furnishing amusements of various kinds, 
this phase of fair exhibits is often over- 
done. There has been a steady improve- 
ment along this line in Ohio, New York, 
New Jersey and other states for the past 
few years; but still room for much develop- 
ment along agricultural lines. State and 
local fairs are great educational institu- 
tions when properly conducted, and farm- 
ers and others should take advantage of 
them. 











Free Trade in Cattle, with a view of 
making cheaper meat possible for consum- 
ers, is not favored by the Secretary of the 
Treasury Shaw, who, it will be remem- 
bered, comes from Iowa. In a recent speech 
in Vermont he said: “Suppose the tariff 
is removed and large numbers of cattle 
from Mexico and South Africa are brought 
in, they will find their way to the stock- 
yards, and the butchers will be compelled 
to bid against the packers then-as now. 
No, the removal of the tariff on live stock 
and meat would not restore the butchers 
to business. It might ruin the farmers, 
but the packers could stand it; for nothing 
less than organized capital could enter the 
import meat business, with packing houses 
in foreign countries, refrigerator ships and 
other expensive equipment.” 
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AN INTERESTING AND VALUABLE STATE FAIR EXHIBIT 
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Best Methods of Blanching Celery. 


The object of blanching celery is to secure 
leaf stalks free from woody strands, crisp 
and tender and without the rank flavor 
found in those that are green. In farmers’ 
bulletin 148, on celery culture, published by 
the national department of agriculture, sev- 
eral methods of blanching are described, 
two of which are here illustrated. There 
are two general classes of celery, the large 
growing or giant, and the dwarf. These are 
again divided into those which must be 
blanched by excluding all the light and 
those which are in a measure self blanching. 
Blanching is accomplished by excluding the 
light and allowing growth to proceed in the 


PLANK METHOD OF BLANCHING CELERY. 
dark. The particular method to be adopted 
must be determined largely by the time 
when the crop is to be used. If for early 
use or for marketing, the blanching must 
be completed where the plants are grown, 
but if the celery is for winter use it may 
take place after the crop has been placed 
in storage. If the celery is to be kept late, 
it is best to blanch as little as possible be- 
fore storing. For early use, some of the self 
blanching kinds should be selected. 

For early blanching, on-a small scale, one 
of the most common and best methods is 
the use of wide boards. These should be 1 
ineh thick by 12 to 14 inches wide. Place 
one on each side of the row of celery and 
fasten them at the top with a piece of 
heavy wire, as shown in the illustration, or 
with a light cleat. In placing the board in 
position, slip one edge well under the leaves 
of the plants, then bring the edge upward 
until in a vertical position along the row, 
having another row at the same time placed 
on the other side, so that when in position 
there will be as little space between the 
boards as the thickness of the plants will 
permit. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way of 
blanching early celery on a small scale is 
by means of ordinary 4-inch tiles placed 
over the plants after they have become al- 
most grown. The leaves will all draw up 
above the top of the tiles, thus forming a 
Screen Over the top to shut out the light 
from the interior. If common, unglazed 
tiles are used, the evaporation from their 
surface has a tendency to keep the plant 
cool during the heat of the day, and a very 
crisp and tender product is the result. 

The most common method of blanching is 
that of blanching with soil, and it is by this 
method that the finest flavor can be ob- 
tained. A small amount of dirt must be 
placed around the plants by hand to hold 
them in position while the arth is being 
thrown around them. This can be facili- 
tated by tying the plants with twine, knot- 
ting it around the first plant in a row, then 
passing to the next ones without cutting or 
breaking the string. 

Cotton has not proved a paying crop in 
southern California where land and labor 
are both high. 


FIELD CROPS 


Fall Seeding of Alfalfa. 


W. H. CURRY, 


RANSAS, 


I had a successful experience in sowing 
alfalfa in the fall of 1900. Having 15 acres 
in oats I plowed the stubble as soon as the 
ground was in condition, which was latter 
part of July after a good rain, each day’s 
plowing being harrowed before leaving the 
field. A dry period coming on, it lay in this 
condition until August 28, when a heavy 
rain settled the ground, After drying a day 
or so it was again harrowed the same way, 
plowed with the teeth of harrow set as deep 
as they would run. The third harrowing 
Was made crosswise September 7, just be- 
fore sowing, but the teeth were set slant- 
ing so as little stubble as possible would be 
disturbed. However, so much was brought 
to the surface that it was raked off the 
ground September 7. " 

The seed was sown by means of a broad- 
cast seeder attached to a wagon. It took 
about 5% bushels to sow it or about 22 
pounds to the acre. The operator should be 
careful to give plenty of lap, sowing 12 to 
14 feet at a time. The seeds should be 2 to 
2% inches apart on the ground. This is 
thicker than necessary, but the first place I 
sowed had thin spots and I prefer to have 
it too thick than too thin. The ground was 
at once harrowed after seeding with the 
teeth of the harrow set to run about 2 
inches deep. The field was then cross har- 
rowed with teeth slanting backward, then 
a hayrake was run over the land taking off 
all the rubbish. 

The stubble should have been harrowed 
off before plowing, as the alfalfa on a fire 
guard burned over made a much better 
growth before winter, “averaging about 
8 inches with the plants as thick as they 
could stand. The first crop showed a 
few patches of slower growth where oats 
would come up, but now at second cutting 
I cannot see any difference between burned 
and that not burned. On June 3 following I 
cut 27 tons of the first crop. The second 
yielded about the same, also the third. 
The fourth crop supplied feed until De- 
cember. 

The advantages gained by fall sowing 
are: The land is not idle one year, two or 
three crops of weeds do not have to be 
mowed, and crab grass is conquered. A 
neighbor who sowed alfalfa August 20 got 
a good stand, but a few hot days killed it. 
Another sowed after wheat, but plowed his 
ground when it was too dry and a poor 
stand was the result. Then another, see- 
ing I got so good a stand, drilled in a piece. 
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DRAIN TILE FOR BLANCHING CELERY. 


A heavy rain following completely ruined 
it. Still another drilled as late as Septem- 
ber 20 and got a fair stand, but not so even 
as mine. So I would place the limit in this 
latitude, 36 to 37 degrees, for successful fall 
sowing of alfalfa as September 1 or 7 to 25. 

The soil should be moist, thoroughly pul- 


verized, well harrowed down and free from 

trash or.ruhbish. The better the soil the 

better the chances for success. With sea- 

sonable rains and a favorable winter you 

have a good stand. The field should be 

renewed about every sixth year. 
ST 


Some Causes of Potato Failures. 


One of the most destructive diseases of 
the potato is Rhizoctonia solani Kuhn, and 
in bulletin No 70, Prof F. W. Rolfs gives a 
preliminary chapter on this trouble and 
suggests treatment. Being a fungous dis- 
ease which permeates every part of the af- 
fected plant, it is very difficult to control. 
There is no practical method of checking 
it after it is once introduced into the soil. 
The only method to control is by preven- 
tive means. The disease may be carried 
on seed, on beet roots, dry potato stems, 
etc. Consequently great care should be 
taken to get rid of all rubbish by burning 
as soon as the potatoes are harvested, and 
also to prevent their getting into the ma- 
nure heap. It is believed that the fungus 
remains in the soil three years, consequent- 
ly a diseased field should be cropped with 
clover or alfalfa for at least that length of 
time. 

Treating the seed with a corrosive sub- 
limate solution, one ounce of the sublimate 
to eight gallons of watér, soaked 1% hours, 
is fairly satisfactory. Dissolve in an earth- 
en or wooden dish. This is a rank poison 
and must be kept away from animals. For- 
malin, one-half pint to 15 gallons of water, 
is also a fungicide, and the potatoes should 
be soaked in it for two hours. These 
treatments recommended, not only tend to 
kill the germs on the potato, but seem to 
increase the vigor of the seed. They re- 
duce considerably the ravages of the fun- 
gus. 

As the success of the crop depends upon 
the vigor of the seed, Prof Rolf makes the 
following suggestion concerning its treat- 
ment: After digging, it is stored in a dark 
shed or barn until about November 10. Just 
before freezing sets in, the potatoes are 
sorted and those showing the _§ slightest 
signs of decay are rejected. A layer of 
straw 8 to 10 inches thick is placed upon 
the ground and the tubers placed upon this. 
The piles should not be made very large. 
The best results are usually obtained by 
mounds 3 feet at the base and piled up in 
ridges as high as convenient. A pile of 
straw is placed over the potatoes and this 
is in turn covered with soil to a depth of 6 
to 8inches. More is added when the weath- 
er becomes severe. This method of storing 
potatoes seems to winter them much bet- 
ter than when placed in cellars. About the 
last of April they are taken from the pit 
and stored in a dark shed or barn until a 
few days before planting time, when they 
are given the treatment suggested above. 


Second Crop Clover in Barns—As a rule 
there is little difficulty in curing second 
crop clover, as the growth is usually slow 
and the dry weather which generally pre- 
vails during August and September makes 
drying easy. This season, however, rain- 
fall has been unusually heavy. Clover has 
made a very rank growth and there is 
great difficulty in getting it properly cured. 
Many farmers are stacking while yet quite 
green. This may do very well if it is put 
up out of doors, but if placed in a mow it 
must be watched very carefully. Many 
buildings have been lost from spontaneous 
combustion of clover hay put away too 
green. If the mass in the mow becomes 
very hot, it should be removed without de- 
lay. Sometimes the crop will remain in 
bulk two to three months before combus- 
tion sets in. The farmer is frequently de- 
ceived, thinking by that time the clover is 
dried out thoroughly. By running a fork 
handle down into the hay and allowing it to 
remain for several hours, it is easily possi- 
ble to determine whether the hay is heat- 
ing or not. If the handle becomes hot, be- 
gin removal at once. 








Some Serviceable Cross-Sred Chickens. 


A, V. MEERSCH, NEW YORK. 





That a cross between two pure-breds 
gives increased fertility is well known, 
though it by no means follows that cross- 
ing can be carried on advantageously with- 
out the exercise of some judgment. There 
is a prevalent idea that if fresh blood is 
imported now and then into the flock, it is 
of no importance whatever of what that 
blood consists of; therefore, the usual thing 
is to change one or two cockerels for oth- 
ers from a different yard, no regard being 
paid to the breed. There are many ser- 
viceable cross breeds, but the cross to be 
made use of ought to depend on the object 
sought, whether for production of eggs or 
for growing chickens for the table. 

When eggs are wanted, such fowls as 
Leghorns, Minorcas and Andalusians, when 
freely crossed into the stock, will largely 
increase the egg average. Even when the 
hens are nearly. all nondescripts, the intro- 
duction of male birds of any of these breeds 
will ‘greatly improve the laying stock. An 
excellent cross for laying is a Minorca cock 
on Langshan hens. The pullets are hand- 
some black fowls, mature early and lay 
good sized, tinted eggs. They are well 
adapted for either free range or small run 
and stand confinement well, The Andalu- 
sian-Langshan is another very good cross 
for laying, the eggs being large and mostly 
colored. 

When big, meaty chickens are required, 
it is not advisable to use male birds such 
as Leghorn or Minorca, for the produce will 
be narrow and deficient of breast. There is 
no better cross for producing high-class ta- 
ble chickens than Indian Game-Dorking. 
The chickens are very large and carry a 
lot of meat on the right places. The old 
English Game crossed with Dorking hens 
resuits in chickens that are more tender in 
flesh than the Indian Game cross, but they 
are not so large. A fowl of great merit 
that is not made use of sufficiently is the 
Houdan,. It is in most respects as good for 
crossing as the Dorking. The _ chickens 
from a Houdan cock, crossed with the 
Brahma, Indian Game, Plymouth Rock, 
Langshan or other breeds, mature very 
quickly and are big, meaty birds. 

For a good, useful cross for all-round pur- 
poses, there is hardly any better than the 
Dorking cock on Light Brahma hens. The 
pullets in their first season will lay many 
good sized, tinted eggs, while for eating 
purposes the chickens are excellent. Gener- 
ally speaking, when table chickens are de- 
sired, Dorking, Indian Game, Houdan, Eng- 
lish Game, Langshan and Plymouth Rock 
cocks will all do well, whatever the breed 
of the hens may be. 


A Cheap House with Movable Fixtures. 


J. F. RYDER, MARYLAND. 








I have for years been feeding for winter 
egg production, with results that compared 
very favorably with the best I ever saw 
published, either by individual poultry 
keepers, or by experiment stations, which 
showed comparatively low averages of 
from 12 to 20 eggs per month per hen. Ten 
or 12 years ago I was getting about the 
same results, but I always found a few 
chens or pullets among the flock capable of 
producing an egg each day. I concluded 
that if one or more hens were capable of 
producing from 25 to 30 eggs each for a 
month. or two without a skip, why not all 
hens? This led me to select the most prolific 
egg producers from the American breeds, 
such as Plymouth Recks and Wyandots, 
as I never found any of the Mediterranean 
varietics capable of producing many eggs 
during winter months unless kept very well 
housed and in small flocks. I could not 
house them, as I do Plymouth Rocks and 
Wyandots, in open sheds—and get eggs 
right along during the coldest weather, no 
matter how fed and cared for. Leghorns 
and Minorcas require careful housing in 
this: latitude. as well as farther north. 

For houses I use low shed-roofed build- 
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ings closed up tight with boards on the 
north, east and west, and boarded up about 
3 feet hizh in front, or south side, with 
wire poultry netting above. These sheds 
have no fixtures inside of any kind, except 
a portable vermin-proof perch with drop 
board and trap nests. This does away with 
all other poultry house fixtures, which take 
up too much room, and by their connec- 
tions to the inside walls or partitions, there 
is no preventing the henhouses from soon 
being infested with lice. 

By the use of the trap nest, I found hens 
that do not lay at all and others that go 
on the nest regularly every day and never 
lay an egg, and in a short time, especially 
during summer, they become broody and 
want to sit. I also found that certain hens 
produced but few fertile eggs, and others 
whose eggs nearly all produced chicks, but 
the chicks would die, regardless of every 
effort to save them. 





A Warm Coop—When the chicks are 
about 24 hours old, I put 20 with one hen 
and place them in a 
dry goods box which 
has an old window 
for the front so that 
in stormy weather 
and cold nights they 
can be shut in with 
just a crack for air. 
It has a good floor, 
which is necessary 
for early chicks. In bright days I let them 
out in the middle of the day. The chicks 
are not fed before 24 hours old. Then they 
are given meal mixed with sour milk or 
water. Meal is never fed as soon as mixed 
but is allowed some time to swell and is 
then fed warm. Chicks are fed four times 
a day until they weigh two pounds, and af- 
ter they are a few weeks old cracked corn 
is fed at night. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a picture of thé coop.—[Ada- 
line W. James, Windham County, Ct. 


Color of Buff Plymouth Rocks—After a 
little experience in the breeding and buying 
of Buff Plymouth Rocks, I wish to say a 
little in regard to their color not always 
being uniform. Many who buy eggs of this 
breed, and I suppose it is so with any va- 
riety that has not’ been bred for a long 
time, expect all the chicks to be a true 
buff. I first bought a pair of Buffs and 
know now that the cockerel was a good 
specimen of Rhode Island Red in color. 
Next I purchased 15 eggs from one of the 
most prominent breeders, from which I 
hatched five chicks, one of which is marked 
like a Barred Rock, the colors being nearly 
a red and very light buff. This year I again 
bought eggs claimed to be as good, as any, 
from which I hatched ten chicks. *One was 
black or nearly so, another was white at 
first, but now has some colored feathers. 
The others are as fine colored chicks as I 
ever hatched.—[Mrs M. S, Parker, Lamoille 
County, Vt. 





HOTHOUSE COOP. 


Dumpish Hens—When a hen begins to 
act dumpish, I catch her, shut her up and 
put her on short rations. Sometimes they 
recover entirely and then again when let 
out some return to their old habit of eat- 
ing too much, get worse again and finally 
die, if neglected, of apoplexy. I lose from 
two to six a year in this way.—[J. J. Par- 
ker, Chautauqua County, N Y. 





As Fali Approaches, the time comes for 
selling the cockerels. First they must he 
fattened. To do this I place them in an 
apartment by themselves and here they are 
fed with fat-producing foods like whole 
corn. I never feed between meals, as this 
causes them to lose their appetites.—[Mar- 
gery Hemenway, Middlesex County, Mass. 





Hen Manure has usually been spread on 
the land as soon as removed from the 
houses in summer or winter, but as we are 
apt to get it on too thick, I am now com- 
posting it with rabbit mané@re, sifted coal 
ashes and the like.—[{F. J. Kniffin, Schuyler 
County, -N Y. 





[5] 
A BENEFIT TO FARMERS 


The benefits that will undoubtedly resuit 
to farmers from the recent incorporation of 
the International Harvester company which 
took over the business of the five leading 
harvester manufacturers have probably 
not been considered by a large portion of 
the farming community. 

The economical necessity of a consoli- 
dation of the interests of manufacturers 
and those of their farmer customers must 
be apparent to any one who understands 
the present situation. 

The increased and increasing cost of ma- 
terial, manufacturing and selling—the lat- 
ter in consequence of extreme and bitter 
competition between manufacturers and 
their several selling agents—has made the 
business unprofitable. 

The two alternatives left for the manu- 
facturers were either the increasing of the 
prices of machines or the reduction of the 
cost of manufacture and sales. The latter 
could only be accomplished by concentrat- 
ing the business in one company. 

As can readily be seen, the forming of the 
new company was not a stock jobbing op- 
eration but a centering of mutual interests. 
There is no watered stock; the capitali- 
zation is conservative and represented by 
actual and tangible assets. There is no 
stock offered to the public, it having all 
been subscribed and paid-for by the manu- 
facturers and their associates. 

The management of the International 
Harvester company is in the hands of well 
known, experienced men. 

The officers are: President, Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick; Chairman Executive Committee, 
Charles Deering; Chairman Finance Com- 
mittee, George W. Perkins; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Harold F. McCormick, James Deer- 
ing, Wm. H. Jones and John J. Glessner; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Richard F. Howe. 
The members of the Board of Directors are 
as follows: Cyrus Bentley, William Deer- 
ing, Charles Deering, James Deering, El- 
dridge M. Fowler, E. H. Gary, John J. 
Glessner, Richard F. Howe, Abram M. Hy- 
att, William H. Jones, Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, Harold F. McCormick, George W. 
Perkins, Norman B. Ream, Leslie N. Ward, 
Paul D. Cravath. 

The International Harvester company 
owns five of the largest harvester plants in 
existence, The Champion, Deering, McCor- 
mick, Milwaukee and Plano—plants that 
have been producing nearly or quite 99 per 
cent of the harvesting machines of the 
world. 

It also owns timber and coal lands, blast 
furnaces and a steel plant; it has a new 
factory in the process of. construction in 
Canada. 

It is Lelieved that the cost of producing 
grain, grass and corn harvesting machines 
will be so reduced that the present low 
prices cap be continued, and that conse- 
quently the results cannot be otherwise 
than beneficial to the farmer. To maintain 
the present prices of these machines means 
to continue and increase the development 
of the agriculture of the world, for no one 
cause has contributed or can contribute 
more to this development than the cheap- 
ness of machines for harvesting grains. 
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Nothing equals green cut bone for hens. 
Any one can cut it with 


i s hweset Bone Cutter. 
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F:om the Standpoint of the Apple Buyer. 


L. K. SUTTON, OHIO. 


From my experience I have found that 
many conditions confront the apple buyer 
when he starts out on his tour to purchase 
his .season’s supply. Probably the most 
forcible one in his mind is the desire not 
to be beaten. To be successful you must 
have good fruit at the right price to meet 
competition. 

After being as thoroughly posted as pos- 
sible on the outlook, by mail, horticultural 
papers and the genial liveryman, you should 
visit the orchards, examine the trees and 
the soil, notice if the trees have been 
properly sprayed and pruned, and decide 
whether orchards which have been cultivat- 
ed will hold their fruit longer than the un- 
eultivated. Another condition which may 
eonfront the buyer after finding desirable 
fruit is the past season’s high price (when 
the crop was reported to be so short), which 
the growers put at you. The reports in the 
various horticultural papers are frequently 
misleading to the farmer as well as to the 
buyer, although not intended to be so by 
the writers. 

OVER-ANXIOUS BUYERS. 

Some men are overanxious when they 
find a good orchard and pay much more 
than the market will justify. This is not 
only an injury to themselves but also to 
other buyers and growers. Quite frequent- 
ly in some sections where the orchards are 
small, the growers are governed by the ac- 
tions of one of their neighbors. Buy this 
man’s fruit and you can buy all. Until he 
sells, it is difficult to buy at any price. 
Here is where diplomacy comes in. Others 
again are willing to sell at the market 
price so hong as they obtain as much as 
their neighbor. 

Occasionally men start with the idea of 
buying at a certain price, regardless of 
quality. This is wrong. The greatest mis- 
take is for a firm to send out a buyer and 
limit him as to price. Another injury to 
the buyer and seller is the man who wants 
only a limited amount, has but little time 
and not much experience, and, in order to 
save time and expense, does not examine 
the fruit, paying a high price for poor qual- 
ity. His rash act frequently makes a price 
that takes days to explain to those who 
have good lots and are unable to get as 
much for their good fruit as their neighbor 
obtained for inferior stock. Another 
annoying factor to the trade is the 
amateur who has money and feels that 
with a few cars he can occupy his time 
during the winter and make a profit in 
supplying a few friends with fine apples, 
which upon investigation by them prove 
very inferior and are not wanted at any 
price. The man who causes the most trou- 
ble is the one who buys on commission, so 
much a barrel, having nothing invested and 
seeing only the commission. I do not mean 
this to apply to all who purchase on com- 
mission, but it is generally the case. 

WHERE LOSSES COME. 

The habit or custom of buying ali the 
orchards in a locality just to keep someone 
out, or to show your nerve, has caused 
many a buyer to lose heavily. Occasional- 
ly a number of buyers will meet in an or- 
ehard loaded with fine fruit, with the owner 
undecided to hold or sell. It takes a shrewd 
man to win the confidence of this grower 
and secure the apples at their value with- 
out offending any of the other buyers or 
overstepping apple buying etiquette. 

To buy an orchard, paying so much for 
No 1's and another price for No 2’s, the 
farmer to do the picking and you the grad- 
ing and barreling, is not always satisfac- 
tory. It leaves room for dispute as_ to 
grades, and if the apples begin to drop, the 
farmer is anxious to pick, with the apples 
hardly yet colored. 

To obtain the most satisfactory resulis, 
I advise buying the crop of apples on the 


*Read before national apple shippers’ as- 
sociation, 1902. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


tree, or so much for the orehard and do 
your Own picking, barreling, grading, haul- 
ing and loading. You can control your own 
men better than the employees of others, 
and at Jess expense. Have plenty of nails 
and headlines on hand. These may seem 
small items, but they all count in the or- 
chard. One of the most important items 
after buying apples is to have plenty of 
barrels convenient to the orchard, even 
though you may have to pay storage on 
them for a short time. When the rush is 
on, barrels are poorly made and prices ad- 
vance. 


Well-Arranged Onion Storage House. 


J. G. ROWLEY, MICHIGAN. 


The storage house shown here is located 
on the south side of a hill and faces south 
and east. It is 40 feet long by 24 wide, and 
has a stone basement. The stone walls on 
either side are 714 feet high and 2 feet thick; 
wall at west is 12 feet high, the one at the 
east end 8 feet. There are two stories 
above the basement. The floors are formed 
of boards 3% inches wide by1% inches thick, 
with a half-inch space between boards. The 
roof is made of matched lumber, well put 
together, covered with several thicknesses 
of building paper and shingled. The inte- 
rior of the building is lather and plastered 


the plants. An inch deep near the plants, 
increasing to 2 inghes further off, is about 
right. Where there is not much grass to 
cut, forked potato hoes answer the purpose 
perfectly. 

Runners should also have careful atten- 
tion at this season. If the stool or hill sys- 
tem, the best with most varieties, is to be 
followed, the runners should be clipped off 
as fast as they appear. If allowed to grow 
they lessen the coming crop. We have 
never seen but one runner cutting device 
that worked well—a boy with a knife. It 
can be done rapidly and costs but little. 
Most runner cutting machines do not cut 
the runners close enough to the old plant. 
The runner must always be cut betweeen 
the old plant and the first joint, else a plant 
will form at the joint and dangle 
there, a most harmful parasite, until 
winter kills it. 

Look well after the border of your straw- 
berry fields and the ditch banks. Dig up 
or mow down all the weeds before they get 
large enough to draw the water and food 
supply from neighboring plants. Trees al- 
so do much harm by sending their roots into 
the strawberry fields, robbing them of 
moisture and nourishment. It is a good plan 
to cut these roots by means of a sharp 
spade driven down deep around the outer 
border of the field next to the trees, using 
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STRUCTURE FOR STORING ONIONS ON A MICHIGAN FARM 


and the onions will stand zero weather 
without freezing. 

On the ground floor there is an alley into 
which a wagon may be backed for conven- 
ience in loading. The building is provid- 
ed with a return steam heater, so that it 
may be warmed in coldest weather. There 
is also a forcing window on the South side, 
next to the east end. The cost of storage 
house, steam heater and 1000 crates for 
onions was $1000. 

When well cured I store my onions with 
tops on, and they keep just as good as 
hay that is well cured. They are not topped 
until cold. For convenience in putting in 
the crop, there is a track on the west end 
of building running from the ground to top 
floor. The onions are carried up in a small 
car and dumped into the bins below. 


Late Work in Strawberry Fields. 


Oo. W. BLACKWELL, N C HORT S80c. 


Stir the mold by shallow culture as soon 
after each packing rain as possible. This 
serves a twofold purpose. It kills all grass 
and weeds easily and long before they at- 
tain dangerous proportions, and conserves 
the moisture. We plow the middle of the 
rows with a small-toothed cultivator and 
&tir between. the. plants with light hand 
hoes, taking pains not to go too deep near 


a grubbing hoe when a root is found too 
large for the spade. 


Fighting Bitter Rot of Apples. 


This disease is 80 serious in the apple 
growing sections that the Illinois experi- 
ment stations issued several bulletins dur- 
ing the season giving directions for hold- 
ing it in check. Orchardists were advised 
to collect and destroy all the limbs affected 
by the bitter rot canker, removing at the 
same time all infected fruit below it. A 
careful spraying with bordeaux mixture, 
even when trees have one or more can-* 
kered limbs, will greatly aid in holding the 
disease in check. 

Many fruit growers throughout the state 
followed these directions and systematical- 
Iy examined every tree in their orchards. 
The results at this time seem to justify 
the labor, and orchards carefuly treated 
in this way are comparatively free from 
this terrible pest. In different parts of the 
state where fruit growing is simply a side 
issue, very little attention was given to the 
trees, and as a consequence the fruit is very 
defective. The bitter rot does not do much 
damage north of Effingham, Tll, although it 
is present in limited localities much far- 
ther north. During the coming fall and 
winter a sharp lookout should be kept, and 
all mummied apples and cankers should be 











removed and burned. Spraying the trees 
with ecopper'- sulphate’: while free from 
leaves will greatly assist in fighting bitter 
rot:. Fhe trouble is spread: by means of 
spores, consequently in removing the dis- 
eased fruit or limbs of trees, care should 
be taken to prevent them coming in con- 
tact with the parts of the tree not yet in- 
fected. The. seriousness of the disease can 
be agpreciated when it is known that in 
less than four counties in Illinois the loss 
during 1900 was $1,500,000 from the bitter rot. 





The Federal Census Hop Figures. 





At this beginning of the new crop year 
fin hops, it is interesting to note the distri- 
bution, according to federal census figures 
recently completed, covering all of the 
states. The official data are seen in accom- 
panving table, which agrees in total pro- 
duction fairly close with American Agricul- 
turist’s estimate.of the crop of 1899 under 
discussion, printed in these columns in Sep- 
tember of.that year. Reducing the census 
return to, bales. of 180 pounds, the crop of 

.1899 was 273,000 bales, compared with 240,000, 
our own figures. New York led in produc- 
tion, followed by Oregon, California and 
‘Washington in.the order named. Wiscon- 
sin, formerly: quite an important producer, 
was credited with only 165,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 429,000 pounds recorded in the 
federal census ten years earlier. The table 
indicates that some attention is being given 
this crop in Idaho. In states other than 
those named, the acreage is very small and 
the yield unimportant. 

HOPS, AREA AND PRODUCTION, CENSUS oF 1900. 


Acreage Pounds Valve 
United States..... 55,613 49,209,704 $4,081,929 
BERR. oc sceicsee 1 440 $2 
WP IMOMM 0% Fesecctss -- 100 25 
BN errr 1 530 55 
California ........ 6,891 10,124,660 925,319 
SON i's oo 2 og'ce 002 63 58,870 7,361 
ET ere ree 2 690 68 
Indiana ete ~- 640 52 
EE Sew Pree ee - 120 16 
‘Kentucky ....0.<.¢ 4 1,868 113 
pO SP eee — 60 6 
mT rer -- 230 21 
Massachusetts .... 13 7,480 736 
Michigan ..<.a..... 10 3,560 299 
Minnesota ~— 51 9 
“Mississippi oo 15 2 
Missouri Mee Bye - 383 57 
Webraska “oo ooo... _- 50 4 
INGVAGB ‘Seis cicccce -- 100 10 
New Hampshire... ~- 60 6 
New. Jersey... .o5. 1 7D 9 
New York.........27,533 17,332,340 1,600,305 
North Carolina .... -- 85 12 
a RR erro 3 2,910 279 
Oregon ........++--15,434 14,675,577 937,513 
Pennsylvania ..... 13 3,710 1,451 
Rhode Island...... os 40 5 
South Dakota...... -—- 50 25 
TRERMGSRGS 606. os vee — 307 32 
i: rer 6 4,400 375 
cp... are = 165 7 
Washington :..... 5,296 6,813,836 589,582 
West Virginia .... 1 662 117 
Wisconsin: ........ .342 165,346 18,020 





Harvesting Corn for the Silo. 





Corn is developing slowly on account of 
the lateness of the season and the t@ndency 
will be to cut for the silo before the crop 
is properly developed. The corn should be 
allowed. to reach the glazing stage, if pos- 
sible. If cut in the milk stage there will 
be a larger amount of water in the stalks 
and the ears will not contain as much nutri- 
ment as.when,glazed. The extra water not 
only .adds to: the, cost of handling the crop 
but..the acidity. which develops in the silage 
is found to be higher when the percentage 
of .water.is high in the corn. 

Not a: few farmers have been disappointed 
in the use of a corn harvester, because they 
have not .considered the condition of their 
fields. before. using .it-. I have found the 
haryéster,a machine of: doubtful economy, 
except in large fields.which are nearly or 
quite level. .The .machine requires four 
horses, .to. work, it:;with ease. Where the 
ends of.the rows: came. near. to.a fence.or 


OUR. 





wall a large amount of hand cutting must 
be: done -to: allow’ for turning: about with 
the machine. ‘ : 

In eutting by hand ‘the- corn’ should be 
placed in small bundles and should be al- 
lowed to wilt slightly before hauling. - It-is 
a good plan to'have wagons enough''so that 
corn may be passed from the wagon directly 
to the feeding table of the cutter. <A load 
may be at the cutter continuously by shift- 
ing horses from one wagon to another. 
Wagons with low wheels, with the rack 
entirely above the wheeis, are a great con- 
venience. 

There is a growing tendency in favor of 
filling the silo gradually. Slow filling is 
found to have at least two advantages. It 
allows the mass to become very hot and to 
settle more compactly, and it favors a 
smaller degree of acidity in the silage than 
rapid filling. 

a ae 


Onions Beginning to Move Freely. 





The close of August finds onion growers 
giving attention to harvest,. although in 
some sections crop.not yet cured down 
enough to remove. As indicated in American 
Agriculturist recently, the crop is some- 
what uneven in both rate of yield and qual- 
ity. Blight, in many instances, has caused 
deterioration the last few weeks, although 
not sufficiently severe, taking the crop as 
a whole, to cut down the volume as seri- 
ously as was at one-time apprehended. 
Many figlds are late and it is too early to 
speculate on the keeping quality of onions. 
While many of our reports indicate excel- 
lent crops, others, from equally important 
sections, point to poor outlook as a result 
of unfavorable climatic conditions. Letters 
from correspondents now being received 
show rate of yield all the way from 500 and 
600 bushels per acre downward to 50 or 
100 bushels. 

A generally full acreage will be harvested, 
and city buyers and country operators are 
actively engaged in making contracts with 
farmers for immediate delivery. In some 
of the older established onion growing sec- 
tions, a considerable portion of the crop 
has already changed hands. _In others, 
growers are inclined to hold until the mar- 
ket is more thoroughly established.- At this 
date, just_prior' to the publication of our 
final crop. report,: we.give present selling 
prices in.a number of important producing 
sections. These, with the general knowledge 
of uneven quality and rate of yield, will 
afford growers a basis on which to rest in 
deciding whether to sell now or await later 
markets. The general statement should be 
borne’ in mind that, while these conditions 
prevail, many sections indicate a liberal rate 
of yield in bushels from a full acréage. 

At a late August date, comparatvely few 
onions grown in Ohio had been sold, grow- 
ers in Lake county being offered 50 cents 
per bushel; in Wayne, inclined to hold, 
while in Lucas selling. In Ingham county, 
Michigan, 80 cents per bushel bid for im- 
mediate delivery, and in Washtenaw 70 to 
80 cents, Around Chicago, bids cover a 
wide range, 30 to 60 cents, according to 
quality. In Jefferson county, Indiana, 40 
cents, and in Kosciusko 35 cents. The Wis- 
consin crop is still rather green and no 
prices yet quoted. In the eastern states 
the movement is further along. In Madi- 
son county, N Y, choice onions command 
75 to 85 cents per bushel and some selling. 
In Livingston, many growers will hold un- 
til October, with 35 cents bid. Orange coun- 
ty bids are low, 35 to 40 cents; growers 
rather undecided. . On Lang. Island, crop 
largely sold around 58 cents. In the Con- 
necticut valley, price to growers 60 to 75 
cents, selling freely. In eastern Massachu- 
setts, 75: to 85 cents. Around: Long Island 
sound, where white onions are largely 
grown, the yield is good, ae generally 
satisfactory: : ' 

—_— re 

Leguminous Plants are more responsive 
on lands -to: which lime has been added the an 
the ‘cereals. 
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Passed Gravel Stone | 
as Large as a Pea, 


ROYERSFORD, Pa., April 19th, 1902. 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Gentlemen:—I had been a sufferer from 
kidney trouble for about 8 years with pain 
in ‘side, back and head, about 6 or 8 months 
ago I concluded to try a bottle of Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root. To.my surprise I ex- 
perienced a decided relief before I had taken 
half of the bottle, and one morning passed 
a gravel stone as large as a pea, which 
I still have in my possession and will be 
pleased to show to any one who doubts the 
efficacy of this wonderful remedy. One 
month ago, finding some of the old symp- 
toms returning, I purchased a 50c. bottle of 
Swamp-Root at Dr. Morey’s Drug Store, 
and before I had taken one fourth of it I 
found in the vessel which I had voided 
during the night, a teaspoonful of small 
gravel stones and sand, the passing of 
which was immediately followed by relief. 
JESSE 8S. BUTTERFIELD. 
I am well acquainted with Mr. Butterfield 
and know that the above statement is true 
in every particular. 
DR. MOREY, Drugzsist. 
For a sample bottle of Swamp-Root by 
mail free, write Dr. Kilmer &.Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 
Kilmer’s’ Swamp-Root, and the address, 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 





“THINGS THAT LAST” 





are thing 38 that you are looking a To last it must be 
GOOD. FROST FENCE is both GOOD and LASTS. All 
arts of fence made of hard hes soft wire used, 
Batalogs, illustrations, etc., free. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE WARE Ohio 





REDUCED- FRICES ON WIRE. 1 


—" Wholesale prices to farmers on 
; COILED SPRING WIRE, SMOOTH GAL- 
VANIZED WIRE, BARB WIRE and 
STAPLES. Write for our latest 
prices—we can save you money. We 
make the strongest and most dur- 
able Coiled Spring Fence made, 200 to 
S5e per rod. Cutalog free. 
= THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
~ Cleveland, Ohio. 


7 SENT ON TRIAL 


e Fence Machine that will mae & “ty 4 100 
~ Styles of Fence and from 50 to 70 rods 
wa AT ACTUAL COST OF WIRE 
Be Vie at Wholesale Prices. ‘Catalogue Free. 
Kitselman Bros. BorD16.Muncie, Ind, 
- I 

















other fence, if you believe THE PAGE is best? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 








A FREE FAIR TRIAL. a 


Thirty days for it. Hitch to it, drive 
and testit, compare it with others. If KY 
ou do not find itthe best bargain you QS 

fore ever seen, shipit back to us. It 
costs you nothing. That's the way wesell 


SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES. 
Remember the wood is a and it’s split, not sawed. It 
does not go acoass the geatn You can’t break it. Free cata- 
logue tells our story. ite for it. 

OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 4, CINCINNATI, 0. 












BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED.PAINTS 


AtWHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, § oe $ pa rey 
profits. In use 58 pale 


ee wr —_ wi i saree you. Write for for ait 
Cts. a n Hour 


ia all it cont ae KA 
Webster’ line zig 
1 engine 























fom MFe. co. 


loiew. 15th Street, cn1caee, ILL. | 
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Market Supply of Cattle and Hogs. 


Present live stock conditions are so pe- 
culiar that it “is difficult to form any en- 
tirely satisfactory judgment as to probable 
market supplies for the next year. The 
corn failure of 1901 résulted in the market- 
ing of many immature Cattle during the 
past season, but these in part were taken 
by feeders in sections of the corn belt 
where some corn was available, and there- 
fore returned to the-country. On the other 
hanéd many cattle old enough to have been 
fattened were simply carried over, and are 
now available for feeding one year later. 
In the case of hogs, immature animals and 
breeding sows were forced to market dur- 
ing the drouth excitement last fall; on the 
other hand, the high prices which have 
prevailed for a year, have encouraged care 
in breeding all sows on hand, and the re- 
sult was a good crop of spring pigs, on 
which a larger percentage than usual was 
saved. 

These conflicting conditions give rise to 
a multitude of opinions as to the present 
live stock situation, and with a view to se- 
curing some definite information, American 
Agriculturist has made a special investiga- 
tion, here presented to our subscribers for 
their guidance in feeding and marketing 
operations. Circulars were sent to our reg- 
ular county correspondents in the five lead- 
ing cattle and hog feeding states, and in 
addition were sent to 2500 live stock feed- 
ers, shippers, and owners in Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. From the 
replies received, the facts set out below are 
drawn, and the estimates are presented, 
not as our individual estimate, but as the 
consolidated opinion of 3000 trained, practi- 
cal local observers. 

The largest number of cattle slaughtered 
in a single year was as follows: In 1901, 
western killing, 4,491,000; seaboard receipts, 
1,085,000; total, 5,576,000. These cattle were 
fed from the corn crop of 1900, which was 
a large one, estimated by this journal at 
2,200,000,000 bushels, or slightly above the 
average for a series of years. 

During 1902, up to August 1, the receipts 
of cattle at the principal western markets 
have been about 10% below the same pe- 
riod in 1901, so that it is safe to figure the 
receipts of this year at about 90% of the 
record year 1901. The replies to the ques- 
tion as to cattle now available-for feed- 
ing in the five states named, when tabu- 
lated, indicate more cattle than last. year, 
but smaller than in 1901. 

The hog«packing from November 1, 1901, 
to October 31, 1902, roughly represents the 
hogs fed from the short corn crop of 1901, 
and will fall below the proceding 12 months 
little if any more than 5%. Our ‘returns 
now indicate very little change in the pres- 
ent available supply, compared with that 
of last year, with the difference*that more 
of the present supply is made up of young 
pigs, and the marketing therefore will be 
later. If this forecast is correct, the hog 
marketing will run less than last year until 
November or December, and slightly above 
after January 1, 1903. 

The largest marketing of the hogs in 
any calendar year was in 1901 (for the pack- 
ing year ended March 1, 1902). The total 
packing for the five years ending March 1 
is as follows: 


HOG PACKING AT ALL POINTS. 


1898 .. 2... .00e e+ 0+ 26,134,000 
1899... 0. 000000 «029,793,000 
1900... .....+....28,172,000 
1901... ....0+-. 28,980,000 


SMB e oc tenes 30,395,000 
The corn crop of 1900, following which 
our market receipts of cattle and hogs 
were the largest on record, was. estimated 
by the government at 2,105,102,000. bushels. 
The estimated acreage was too low, as was 
shown later by the federal census, and re- 


BUSIN ESs NOTICE. 


For the ‘Larid’s Sake—usé Bowker's. fer- 
‘tilizers, They: enrich the earth. 


oad 


vising the acreage for 1900 upon the same 
basis as that for 1902 has been reyised, 
the actual crop of 1900 should, be about 
2,300,000,000 bushels. The crop promise for 
1902 at this time, assuming a_ favorable 
season next few weeks for ripening .up, is 
fully 2,550,000,000 bushels. Of course the 
sudden appearance of frost this month ear- 
ly might change this crop possibility ma- 
terially. Apparently we are promised fully 
250,000,000 bushels corn more than what we 
had in late years regarded as a good full 
crop. On the other hand, the returns from 
the principal hog and cattle states would 
indicate very little change in the number 
of hogs and cattle to be fed out of the crop. 


RE aa) 
Raising Lambs Successfully. 
JACOB NOTTINGHAM, NEW YORK. 

I like to have my lambs begin to come 
about April 10. Of course where warm sta- 
bles are available, they can be dropped in 
March, but these are what are called hot- 
house lambs. For those outside, April is 
early enough. I want the ewes to be in 
fine condition, with large udders and plenty 
of milk. The lambs are then strong and 
will do much better than if the mothers 
are in poor flesh. The ewes must be kept 
free from ticks. If dipped twice a year and 
given plenty of wholesome food, they will 
be troubled very little by vermin. 

If I find a lamb which is weak, I begin 
by giving it some good cow’s milk heated 
so hot that I can just bear my finger in it. 
In a short time the lamb will be ug and do- 
ing well. Ewes should be carefully tagged 
about the middle of March and carefully 
handled during the remainder of the sea- 
son. If kept out of doors most of the time 
they should always be housed at night and 
during stormy weather. Not more than 39 
or 40 should be kept in the same place. 

A field of rape or vetch sown in Septem- 
ber and not pastured in the fall makes 
fine feed for breeding ewes as soon as the 
snow goes off in spring. Rye is very useful 
for pasture. These two crops furnish green 
feed by April 10, while regular pastures are 
seldom ready before the middle of May. The 
ewe should have all the good clover hay 
she will eat during the spring, also plenty 
of grain. The hay may be fed in racks, 
which should be sufficiently numerous to 
prevent crowding. Fill the racks twice a 
day and let the ewes eat all’ they want. 
Before fresh hay is put in, clean out the 
racks so that the new feed will be perfectly 
fresh. 

For feeding grain, I have made troughs 
from 1l-inch hemlock boards, nailing them 
together in a V shape. The énd.of these 
troughs is a piece of board 2 feét long. This 
keeps them from being turned over ‘easily. 
The board should be at least 8:inches wide 
and securely nailed together. In troughs of 
this kind the sheep will waste but little 
grain feed. 

One hundred breeding ewes will eat from 
two to three pecks twice daily of oats and 
peas or oats and beans, until the weather 
becomes -quite warm, when they can be 
turned on grass. After that they will eat 
very little grain. I do not try to feed 
young lambs anything if the ewes have 
plenty of green feed and grain. The lambs 
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will then have plenty of milk and will soon 


They will thrive 
culls will 


begin to pick at the grass. 
on this treatment.and but few 
result. 
ing about one bushel, 
of salt, sulphur 
parts. 
and where the sheep can have access to 
them at all times.- Since I began this treat-- 
ment I have not lost any sheep from worms,, 

I have a shelter built in the field. It is 
made by driving fence posts into the 
ground, boarding up on the back side about 
4 feet. and ‘in’ front 6'feet. I cover with - 
ordinary fence boards . having. sufficient ‘ 
slope to run off the .water.:.In front:I have} 
an opening. -6or 8 ‘feet’ wide. 'This“can' be| 
closed by standing ‘a, panel of fence .AGrOSs , 
it.’ This shed is sufficiently warm for. ewes. 
and lambs after April 10.° It should be well! 


«+ 
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I keep boxes 18 inches square, hold- | 
filled with a mixture | 
and hardwood ashes, equal | 
These should be placed under cover | 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


bedded with straw or litter every day, so 
that the ewes and lambs will remain dry 
and clean. 


ee Sen ee 
. The: National Live: Stock Association is 
sending out its fifth anual report, a highly 
interesting volume of 600 pages. It eon- 
tains the proceedings of the last conven- 
tion and includes valuable official figures 
on the first classified census of live stock 
ever taken. With headquarters in Denver, 
the officers are constantly in close touch 
with the men on the ranch and farm, and 
the association has made ntarked growth 
in strength and influence in the past five 
years. Stockmen may secure a copy of the 
report by applying to Sec C. F. Martin, De i- 
ver, Col, including 25 cents to pay postage. 


Succulent Feed for Hogs—Where it is 
not practical to soak grain for hogs, the 
animals can be kept in a thrifty conditicn 
by furnishing a succulent feed like corn 
silage or roots of some kind. When grcen 
feed is not available something of this sort 
is absolutely necessary for best results. Of 
course hogs will live and do fairly well on 
corn alone, but are not always profitabl: 
unless given some other kind of feed. 





Impaired Digestion 

May not be all that is meant by dyspepsia 
now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nerv- 
ous headache, sourness of the stomach, and 
disagreeable belchirg may not be very. bad 
now, but they wil! 1¢@4/ the.stomach is suf- 
fered to grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease 
that the tendency to it should be given 
early attention. This is completely over- 
come by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens the whole digestive sys- 
tem. 
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YOUR HOCSARE FRE INSURED 


This book (revised and enlarged) is the 
key to Profitable Hog Raising, and will 
be sent free to any hog raiser on request. 


Dr. Jos. Haas’ Hog Remedy 


For 26 years unequaled as a conditioner 
and a sure preventative and cure for swine 
diseases. It is a Remedy, compounded 
especially for swine. Beware of “Stock 
Foods”’ claiming to be “‘cure-alls.”’ 

Prices : 25lbs., $12.50 ; 124 Ibs., $6.50, pre- 
paid. Packages: $2.50; $1.25 and 50 cents, 

None genuine without my signature on 
can label or package. Circulars free. 


JOS. HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Indiana, 








sense GALF FEEDER 
ray combines scientific and 
ou a practicalideas. Over 60,000 

=; = 4 in use. No valves to get 

. mor rebe clogged and foul. Easily 

f a | cleaned. Nipples are re- 

Hs enforced. Preventsscours, 
Aus es Increases digestive capac- 

ity in the dairy calf. Makes 

Veal worth 2c per Ib. more. The only feeder adopted 
by Exp. Sta, Extra gain on one ealf pays for two 
feeders. Prevents a *‘set back” from t ‘starving 
rocess.” Satisfaction Guaranteed or money re- 
ded. Awarded Gold Medal at Pan-Am. Exp. Sold everywhere in 

U. Price $1.50. Sent postpaid for $2.00, and a 500 box 
of Cows Relief tree, that will cure Caked Bagin 12 to 24 hours. Heals 
Gore teats. Send for descriptive matter and 22 reasons for using feeder. 


Oo. H. MFG. co... pases i, Lyndon, Vt. 














HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


We phn 8 guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Colds. 
eed to cure or your money refunded. One package by 

.,with written guarantee to cure 
CO. 256 2ud St Hilwaukee, Wise 








Making Premium Butter. 


PERRY JOHNSON, INDIANA 





Every butter maker knows there can- 
not be fixed rules for handling cream to 
_make a first-class article. The many and 
varying conditions and surroundings make 
it necessary to change the treatment from 
day to day. The work with which I am 
familiar is making butter from cream sep- 
arated with a centrifugal machine. In the 
first place I receive the milk at the weigh- 
can myself. I believe it is half the battle 
to be a good judge of milk, having as it 
does so many different flavors. If I find 
any that will not come up to the standard 
I reject it. When milk is received, I heat 
it to the temperature desired, usually 85 
degrees. Then my separator is_ started. 
When I get through separating I add my 
starter and again see to the temperature of 
the cream. I believe in low ripening for 
several reasons. 

As to starters, I do not use them at all 
in the spring and summer when the cows 
can get the good, sweet grass which makes 
butter with that high aroma about which 
we hear our commission men speak so fre- 
quently, for starters are, in my judgment, 
to overcome the stable conditions when the 
cows cannot get fresh air and sunshine. I 
believe in cxercising good judgment in 
every detail of the work, especially in ripen- 
ing the cream. I always stir my cream a 
great deal during the ripening process and 
watch the development of the acid very 
closely. I get the best results from a com- 
mercial starter, or one made of skimmed 
milk. I skim a heavy cream for butter 
making, then add a good starter. In this 
way I can nearly always get a good flavor. 
I think 15 to 20% of starter is all right if it 
is a good one. I like my cream to have a 
velvety appearance in the morning when I 
go to church. Then the temperature is 
looked after and if found too warm, crushed 
ice is used. On the other hand, if too cold 
some lukewarm water is used. 

When the desired temperature is reached 
the cream is strained into the churn, color 
is added in desired quantity, then the churn 
is started and if everything is right in about 
25 minutes the butter has come in fine gran- 
ules about the size of wheat grains. Then 
the buttermilk is drawn off, water is added 
to the butter to wash the milk out. Salting 
comes next, and I have my own way of 
doing this work,’as has every other butter 
maker. Salting is a matter of taste and 
the amount used depends upon the amount 
of water in the butter and the market in 
which you intend to sell. I use three-fourths 
to one ounce of salt to the pound of butter, 
according te the size of the granules and 
moisture. I dissolve it in water the same 
temperature as the butter. This is done in 
order to prevent mottles and to dissolve the 
salt quickly. Then I give the worker a few 
revolutions, after which I drain-a few min- 
utes, then finish working. 

The time it takes me to work my butter 
depends on grain and body. I do not think 
there will ever be a time when we can have 
a fixed rule concerning the working of but- 
ter. It must be left to the judgment of 
the operator. After the butter is workéd 
it is packed in well-soaked tubs lined with 
parchment paper. The butter, is struck off 
level with the top of the tubs, the paper 
folded over the edge of butter and a cloth 
circle is laid on top of the tub, water 
sprinkled on the cloth and salt sieved on, 
after which the tub is nailed up and is 
ready for market. I believe every butter- 
maker should have a butter trier and learn 
to score his own butter; for how can we 
be good buttermakers without knowing 
when we have a fine piece of goods? By 
the use of a trier, buttermakers can score 
their own product every day, which has been 
a great help to me. Good judgment, clean- 
liness, and a trier go a great ways in 
making good butter. 





The Quantity of Fat in Milk is not the 
only standard by which it should be judged. 


THE DAIRY 


Nearly all cows when fed plenty of whole- 
some food will give milk sufficiently rich 
for ordinary use, but milk produced in low, 
damp barns, the cows fed on musty hay, 


soured brewery slops, moldy corn fodder, 
bedded with an oak plank and curried with 
a milking stool, is not a good food, al- 
though it may test 6% of butter fat.—[E. A. 


Haven, Michigan. 


Butter Fat in Dairy States—Calculations 


based on the twelfth federal census show 
that in New York creameries made a pound 
of butter from every 21 pounds of milk 


received. New Hampshire stands next with 


21% pounds of milk to one of butter. In 
Wisconsin,, Pennsylvania and Minnesota 22 
pounds of milk on the average were re- 
quired to make a pound of butter, in Illi- 
nois 22% pounds and in Iowa 24 pounds. 
Interesting Cheese Statistics—The 
cheese industry in this country is con- 
stantly becoming more varied. Ten or 20 
years ago the full-cream factory or ched- 


dar was practically the only kind produced 
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by the factories in this country. During 
the last decade the increase in number of 
new varieties made was such as to warrant 
a classification when taking the federal 
census. Of the 281,972,324 pounds: of factory 
made cheese reported for the census year, 
225,776,105 pounds were cheddar cheese. The 
other varieties made were chiefly imitations 
of foreign cheese, the more common being 
limburger and Swiss. The value of all 
cheese at the factory was reported as aver- 
aging nearly 9.5 cents a pound. 


Deranged Teat—L. G. H., New York, has 
a heifer that does not give milk freely out 
of one hind teat. The opening seems to be 
partly closed. Use a milk tube to draw off 
the milk and by degrees the opening will 
become larger. 





Catarrh—S. E., Ohio, has some sheep that 
have a discharge from the nose. This is a 
common disease among sheep in spring, but 
it usually passes off during the warm 
weather. Give each sheep ten grains sul- 
phate of iron and 20 grains powdered gen- 
tian at a dose twice a day in a little 
ground food. 
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NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 


RUTLAND, VT. 





MOSELEY & STODDARD MFG. Go. 


350,000 
Machines In Use. 


Ten Times All Other Makes Combined. 


The Standard of All That’s Best in Dairying 
in Every Country in the World, 


That’s the history of the 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


which possess the patent protected 
“Alpha-Dise”,” and ‘‘Split-Wing” Improvements 
And Are As Much Superior 


to other Cream Separators as such 
other separators are to gravity setting methods. 


Send for new “20th Century” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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NO SPAVINS = 


The worst possible spavin can be be cured in | in 
Rae Curbs 


& minutes, 
ast as quick. ainfal ie a has 
failed, Detailed . ormation about this 
new method sent free to horse owners. « 
*Wr:tetoday. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 


Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 



























Bee Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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~ with knowledge of farm 

armers’ | Sons | antet stock and fair education 

to work in an office; @ month with advancement, 

steady employment; a4 be honest and reliable, Branch 

offices of Phe association are being established in each 

state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. The Vet- 
erinary Science Association, London, Canada. 
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ABORTIO 


dition Powder isa positive cure for b my diseases. Write 
fur circular; address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Retention of pla- 
ome | and failure to 
Kellogg’s Con. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONK DOLLAR a jear. 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance | 
per year. year’s subscription free for a club of wo. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. pecimen copy free, 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

KENEWALS—the date opposite your name on your 

per, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
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The Onward Movement of Milk. 


An encouraging grasp of the situation 
was displayed by the meeting of the va- 
rious route unions of the five states milk 
producers’ association, held at Bingham- 
ton, N Y, last week. It appears that the 
effort to organize co-operative creameries 
to handle the milk has been so far suc- 
eessful that nearly one-half of the full 
supply of New York city, of about 30,000 
eans daily, is now controlled by the co- 
operative factories, which ship it in whole 
or in part, working up the surplus in their 
own creamery. . 

This is the first step toward improving 
the country end of the milk trade. Now 
the necessary thing to be done is to bring 
all these different co-operative creameries 
into such relations that they will work to- 
gether for their own welfare and the good 
of milk producers generally. A meeting of 
the creamery representatives for this pur- 
pose is to be held at Binghamton next 
Thusday, September 11. Pending that con- 
vention, it is advisable that no contracts 
be made by the farmers affected for the 
sale of their milk for the coming winter 
months. Plans have not yet been perfected 
for the precise form of organization that 
should be adopted, but American Agricul- 
turist submits the following: 

Avoid a loose society or voluntary asso- 
ciation. It is too apt to prove a rope of 
sand. Also avoid any plan that would in- 
*terfere with independence of management 
of each local creamery corporation, for the 
success of each of them depends so largely 
upon the local interest taken in it by its 
managers and patrons. Yet the combina- 
tion should have a corporate form that it 


EDITORIAL 


can do business effectively. We suggest, 
therefore, that “the farmers’ milk  ex- 
change” be incorporated under the laws of 
the state of New Jersey. Let the author- 
ized capital be sufficient for a large exten- 
sion of the business, to be issued only as 
required. Let each of the various local co- 
operative creameries become stockholders 
in this farmers’ exchange. The directors 
elected by these shareholders would then 
decide upon the method of management 
and scope of the new company, subject to 
the approval of the shareholders. 

This plan is simple and businesslike. It 
offers a corporation that will be capable of 
doing as little or as much as the share- 
holders desire. This company would prob- 
ably develop into the selling agency for the 
various creameries, if not for the entire 
milk producing interest. By this we do 
not mean undertaking to handie the city 
end or retail milk trade at all, but we do 
mean the making of prices and placing of 
milk at wholesale. 

If the F S M P A ffinally brings about 
such a result, it will certainly have ac- 
complished wonders. It has persisted in 
its good work in spite of many obstacles, 
and the present satisfactory prices are 
largely due to this union of effort. The 
F S MPA should be continued and made 
stronger than ever, even if the proposed 
farmers’ milk exchange develops into a 
financial success. There are many matters 
pertaining to the industry that can only 
be handled through such an organization 
as the F S M P A, and instead of “kicking” 
because it has not done more, producers 
everywhere should join hands with the of- 
ficers and members in making the associa- 
tions, creameries and farmers’ milk ex- 
change more effective than ever. 

Se 


The feeling that the Kansas City and 


Chicago stock shows be devoted exclusive- - 


ly to the exhibition of fat animals, seems 
to be gaining ground. It is claimed that 
breeding stock should be exhibited at state 
and county fairs only. The shows at big 
market centers should be of fat stock ex- 
clusively, as this gives the feeder large 
premiums. The block is the final test of 
the value of any breed of beef cattle, mut- 
ton, sheep or swine, and the feeder very 
naturally and properly thinks he should 
be given all the encouragement possible; 
that he should have at least one or two 
shows where his interests are paramount 
and where all the prize money shall go into 
his pocket. It may not be possible to di- 
vorce the two interests at once, but Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist believes the separation 
will come before many years. Let it be thor- 
oughly discussed at the various conventions 
this fall and winter. 
a 

There is a certain personal identity about 
a place by having a name for it. If the 
owner is engaged in producing fine prod- 
ucts, such as fruit, vegetables, butter, 
cheese or live stock of any kind, the name 
soon becomes known as a trade mark. It 
should be placed on every package of first- 
class goods that is sent out, and used 
freely in other cases. Print it on your let- 
ter heads and envelopes. If you have good 
buildings, have a picture and an engraving 
made to use also. This gives prospective 
customers a better idea of the place than 
anything else and the return will be mani- 
fold. 

_————— 

The movement of western farmers across 
the line into northwest Canada has become 
almost an international topic. The Domin- 
ion land office at Ottawa says that of 25,- 
000,000 acres land now owned by citizens of 
the United States, a fifth of this vast area 
has been acquired during the past year, 
and that perhaps 1,000,000 acres have been 
taken up by bona fide settlers from the 
states. During the first six months of 1902 
fully 21,000 American citizens settled in 
Manitoba, and the movement still con- 
tinues. Our Canadian friends need not 
worry over the alien element crossing the 
border from the United States, because 





THE VALUE OF ACCURATE FORESIGHT 


What wonderfully valuable facts about 
crop prospects, and the underlying factors 
that control prices of the farmers’ preducts, 
have appeared exclusively in AMERICAN AGRI. 
CULTURIST during the past two months. The 
following lists only the more important of 
the special crop reports gathered exclusively 
by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and presented to 
its army of readers without extra cost. Such 
a service is of untold value to the intelli- 
gent farmer, and emphasizes one of the 
many ways in which this periodical is 
unique. Our crop reporting service will 
continue with equal efficiency during the 
fall and winter and throughout the coming 
year. 

CROP REPORTS, ETC, JULY AND AUGUST, i902. 
July 5—Wool situation firm. 
July 12—Uneven crop prospects. 

wheat market disturbed, 

July 19—Corn area large, condition fair. 
A good wheat outlook. Farm stocks of 
wheat and oats. The corner in July corn. 
Packing combinations and the farmers, 

July 26—A good hay crop in sight. Fair 
prospect for tree fruits. The uncertain oats 
promise. Large potato acreage, growth 
rapid. The enormous flax acreage. The 
hop situation. Great flood damage to crops. 

August 2—Bean crop prospects unsatisfac- 
tory. Cabbage prospects good, acreage large. 
Unfavorable weather conditions for hay. 
Midsummer potato conditions, 

August 9—Fair prospects for winter ap- 
ples. 

August 16—A great wheat crop in pros- 
pect. A reduction in oats promise. Rea- 
sonably good corn outlook. Potatoes making 
rapid development. Assured shortage in 
cranberries. The uneven apple crop. <A 
large hay crop assured. 

August 23—Development in apple or- 
chards. Disappointment to cranberry grow- 
ers. The future of beef cattle. Onion fields 
are yielding indifferently. 

August 3o—Moving the wheat crop. 
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these sturdy farmers who settle perma- 
nently in the northwestern frontier will 
become good citizens of Canada. A word 
of caution may not be out of place, how- 
ever, to those with a leaning that way, 
who may eventually find they are 
making mistakes in mortgaging their farms 
in order to raise money to invest in these 
new far-off lands. As a general rule, the 
words of the poet hold true, ‘to stay at 
home is best.” 

The splendid Ohio state fair at Cohumbus 
this week attests the wisdom of the man- 
agement in confining it te five. days in- 
stead of covering a fortnight. The displays 
in all departments of the farm are credita- 
ble, entertaining and instructive. There- 
fore well worth the support given the fair 
by the men and women who make possi- 
ble these autumn festivals. Next week 
New York’s grand state fair will be held 
at Syracuse, to be followed later by Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, etc. 


If you like this paper and want to do ita 
favor, always mention having seen the ad- 
vertisement here when corresponding with 
an advertiser. In this way we get credit 
for it. The advertiser knows the paper is 
paying, and is liable to increase his order. 
Increased orders from advertisers mean @& 
larger revenue and put us in a position to 
greatly strengthen its many departments. 
Do not fail to mention the paper when 
writing to advertisers; also, note our guar- 
antee on first column of this page. 

Farmers with woodlots will be in a posi- 
tion to make a good thing from them if 
the present coal strikecontinues much long- 
er. At any event coal is likely to be much 
higher in price than in former years and 
there will be a bigger demand than usual 
for wood for heating purposes. 

Whether skimmilk is worth $20 per cow 
annually, as claimed by a well known dairy- 
man recently, depends on the cow, the 
man and use made of the product. 








New York’s State Fair Next Week. 


Preparations for the holding of the New 
Work state fair, which begins at Syracuse 
next Monday, September 8, have been about 
completed. Never before in its history has 
the state fair ground been as attractive as 
it is this year. Four years ago, when the 
state took possession, the buildings were 
all run down, and the grounds sadly neg- 
lected. To-day there is not a more complete 
or more attractive fair ground in the east 
and all this has been accomplished with an 
exceedingly small expenditure compared 
with the results attained. 

There will be special attractive features 
for each day of the fair. On grange day, 
September 9, Gov Odell will be present, and 
will deliver an address. It is expected 
that there will be a large attendance of the 
farmers of the state. Monday, September 
8, will be Syracuse day, a special feature 
of the occasion being the attendance of the 
children of the public schools, who will 
exhibit flowers raised by them from seed 
furnished by Commissioner Norris. Wed- 
nesday will be legislative day, upon which 
day Congressman Sereno E. Payne will be 
the guest of honor, together with the state 
officers and members of the legislature. 
Thursday will be steeplechase day and 
steeplechase races will be introduced as a 
new feature. Friday will be New York day 
and an especially attractive series of events 
has been arranged. Saturday there will be 
an unusually interesting race program, and 
it is expected the fair will close with an 
exhibition of automobile races, 

The entries to the cattle, sheep and swine 
exhibits indicate that the live stock depart- 
ment will be one of the best and strongest 
features of the fair, as well it may. Own- 
ers of cattle from all sections of the coun- 
try have entered into the competition for 
the liberal prizes offered, and it promises 
to be one of the finest exhibitions of high- 
bred cattle ever seen in the state. For the 
sheep show there have been already entered 
a number of recently imported sheep which 
are said to be of the finest strains raised 
in Europe; these sheep have never been 
exhibited before in this country. The swine 
exhibit will also be of great interest, the 
entries being numerous and of the highest 
class. 

Outside of the agricultural exhibits, the 
horse show will be one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the fair. The prizes offered 
amount to $10,000, divided among thorough- 
bred running horses, trotters standard bred, 
hackneys, coachers to include French and 
German coachers; draft, heavy pairs of 
draft horses not less than 3000 pounds to 
be shown in harness, Shetland and other 
ponies, roadsters, tandems, four-in-hands, 
saddle horses and polo ponies. Prizes range 
from $35 to $350 for each class. Three spe- 
cial prizes are offered for stallions four 
years old or over of any breed to be shown 
with three of his get. A number of other 
special prizes have been offered. In racing 
the entries already announced show some of 
the best horses in the country. The ama- 
teur races will also be of great interest. In 
the amateur racing cups will be given 
by Lieut-Gov Woodruff, Commissioner Wil- 
ber, Senator White, and the riding and 
driving club of Syracuse. The value of 
these cups will be about $2000. 

There will be a magnificent showing in 
the agricultural departments. The display 
of vegetables, fruits and flowers will be very 
fine, and as a result the fair will be even 
more educational in its exhibits than ever 
before. The dairy exhibit promises to be a 
most interesting one. In a letter of recent 
date Sec S. C. Shaver writes,,“I am sur- 
prised at the entries we are receiving for 
the Gov Odell special butter prize.’’ 





Progress of Cranberry Crop. 





The weather has not been wholly favor- 
able to best development in cranberry bogs, 
and the crop is still a matter of un- 
certainty in New England. The shortage 
established in New Jersey has been previ- 
ously stated in American Agriculturist. Our 
final report will be printed soon, covering 
all sections. Under date of August 25, Pres 
Emulous Small of the Cape Cod cranberry 
growers’ association hands us a copy of 
statistics which he has collected from the 
owners of the cranberry bogs, mostly by 
personal interview or a written statement 
from each owner. The crop of last year 


is the actual number of barrels shipped in 
is the estimate of each 


1901; that of 1902 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


grower. “The excessive cold we have had 
for the past week,’’ he writes American Ag- 
riculturist, ‘has commenced to ripen up the 
berries at about one-half their usual size, 
and should the cold weather continue for 
two weeks longer, the crop of 1902 will fall 
far short of the estimate here offered.” 

The total area under cranberries, accord- 
ing to these returns to Pres Small from 197 
growers in the territory of the Cape Cod 
association, is 2735 acres; crop of 1901 in 
barrels, 149,266; estimated crop of 1902, 110,- 
334 barrels. 


——[—[—_.. 


Buckeye Farmers at the Fair. 





The Ohio state fair, in full swing this 
week, is one of the most successful ever 
held in the Buckeye state. Every foot of 
available space is taken. The exhibit in 
every department is complete. The live 
stock shown represents nearly every breed 
from the best stables, herds and flocks in 
America. In fruit and vegetables it has 
been a long time since Ohio farmers have 
seen a more representative and attractive 
exhibit. The collection of agricultural im- 
plements has proved liberal and instruc- 
tive. The space set aside for this purpose 
was inadequate, and additional ground was 
secured. 

The splendid grounds and buildings could 
not well be made more attractive and com- 
fortable. The management and Sec Miller 
deserve great credit for the high moral 
standard in the way of amusements, on 
which this great fair is conducted. 

Through the offices of Worthy Master F. 
A. Derthick, the state grange was well rep- 
resented on Wednesday and Thursday. An 
interesting program was carried out and 
the patrons of husbandry were numerous 
from all sections of the state. The open- 
ing of the fair on Monday morning, with 
every department completely installed, 
was a surprise to those who expected to see 
everything the first day upside down. The 
fair on a full five-day basis is considered 
a great improvement over last year’s un- 
popular program of two weeks. Sec Miller 
is greatly pleased with the splendid show- 
ing made this year. 
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Farmer, Seneca Co, Sept 1- 3eason has 
been cold and wet and farmers are very 
backward with their work. Early potatoes 
are rotting badly, blight has struck most 
of the late fields. Oats are a heavy crop, 
corn very poor and late beans podding poor- 
ly. Wheat and rye yielding well. No fall 
plowing done as yet. 

Colesville, Broome Co, Sept 2—Haying is 
nearly finished, the largest hay crop grown 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant is 
being cared for. It has been too cold and 
wet, since the dry spell in May, for corn, 
Some pieces of fodder corn are looking fair- 
ly well. 

Johnstown, Fulton Co, Sept 1—Hay 


about harvested, large crop of poor quality 
cut, much of it not worth anything for feed- 
ing. Oats are all cut, but so much rain 
farmers cannot get them up. The straw 
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will.be worthless except for manure. Oats 
were never so good in years. Corn in some 
cases will be total failure, while other 


pieces on dry land will be a fair crop, early 
potatoes killed with blight and _ rotting 
some. Cows not giving as much milk as 
usual. Butter 25c p Ib. 

Amityy, Erie Co, Sept 2—Hay is all cut 
and put up, although most was done in Aug. 
Oats are mostly harvested. No threshing 
done here yet, but it is expected that wheat 
and oats will be a good yield. Eariy pota- 
toes are rotting some, but late potatoes do- 
ing ‘well. Buckwheat looks well. Corn as 
a rule good, but on wet land it could not be 
cultivated, so will not be much. Meadows 
look very nice, the wet weather was just 
what they needed. The aftermath is heavy 
on early cut fields. Beef cattle, butter and 
eggs still command good prices. 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, Sept 2—The cold, 
backward season, together with floods and 
hail storms, has made conditions for farm- 
ers and fruit growers a serious one. Odts 
is the only crop of value, hay nearly all 
damaged by rains or overripeness, corn 
not half an average, potatoes blighted and 
bug eaten, and will not make over 40% of a 
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Ensilage and Fodder Cutter 


A perfect self-feed 
ing, rapid cutting 
and easy 
running machine. 


Can be adjusted in 
one minute for a 
Level Feed Machine 
for barn floor use. 


Send for circulars. 








PLOWING MADE EASY. 


After years of patient effort we have perfected and hold let- 
ters patent for a device which will prove a greater boon to the 


farmer than any invention of the age. By the use of our trucks which are 
easily attached to any beam plow, new or old. a furrow uniform in width and 
depth can be secured. Mr. Shaffer, of Newfield, N. Y., writes: ‘*It is re: 
able how easy the truck does away with the hard labor of plowing.” 


rent you 


would profit by the experience of everyone who has used them you would not 


delay a day in ordering a set. 


Our new trucks are guaran perfect in 


construction and operation, Arms malleableiron. Axle chilled stegi. 
AGENTS WANTED. Fast sellereverywhere. Big money for workers. No 


charge for territory. 
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Exported to leading and largest apple auctioneers in | 
Established 1819. Capital over $1,000,000. High- 
Consign- 
sailings, rates, 
Address C. R. LAWRENCE, 92 State St., Bos- 


Europe. 
est references and prices; returns cabled. 
ments solicited. Cabled market reports, 
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crop. Beans overrun with weeds; the pros- 

-pect, not;more than 5 bu p acre. Plenty of 
apples, but few of good shipping quality, 
grapes very, uneven, some vineyards have 
fair loads, and others very light. The 
yield at. picking may be 50% of an average 
erop. Pastures and new seeding never 
looked better at this date. Plowing for 
winter grain is well under way and a large 
acréage will be sown. Markets’ rather 
weaker for grain and hogs, butter and eggs 
about the same as for the past two months. 
Not much live stock being shipped. 


Evans Mills, Jefferson Co, Sept 2—Haying 
finished, and crop was very heavy. Grain 
harvesting well advanced and threshing 
will soon begin, as some farmers. wish to 
thresh from the field. Pastures fine. and a 
good fiow of milk. Stock of all kinds brings 
good prices, eggs have not been so hign 
in years. Hired help demands -big wages, 
and a good many grain binders have been 
purchased as a saving of help. Little pigs 
bring $2.50 to $3 ea, pork $8 p 100 lbs, new 
milch cows $45 to $55 ea. No plums in, this 
town, apples are getting ripe and seem 
to be a good crop. New seeding ldéoks fine, 
buckwheat in blossom. Berries were an 
unusually large crop, especially red rasp- 
berries. 

Mayfield, Fulton Co, Sept 1—Potatoes 
were struck with blight early in Aug, and 
late potatoes will be a failure. Apples, 
pears and oats a full crop. Corn a failure 
except on high and dry spots. Much hay 
was injured and some yet to cut. Buck- 
wheat short and poor. All garden truck, 
cabbage, tomatoes, etc, very late, tomatoes 
do not set. No sweet corn in this section. 

Catlin, Chemung Co, Sept 1—Farmers 
have completed haying and it was the poor- 
est crop in years, mostly weeds and daisies. 
Oat harvest has commenced and. crop very 
good, best growth of straw in four years, 
prospect for a large yield. A large acreage 
of potatoes planted, but wet weather in- 
jured them at’ first and now blight has 
come, causing rotting. Some corn is late, 
but doing well. A large ‘acreage of corn 
fodder:sown. Wheat and rye will be three- 
fourths of a crop. Not a very large yield 
of apples, about 70% of the average. Buck- 
wheat looking good, not as large an acre- 
age sown as in ’01 because of too much 
rain. Good hay in demand at $14 to $15 p 
ton. 

Jordan, Onondaga Co, Sept 2—An unusu- 
ally large crop of wheat has been harvest- 
ed in good condition, Threshing is on, 
grain is of fine quality and yield good. Po- 
tatoes have rotted badly. A large crop of 
hay cut and some was damaged by wet 
weather. Buckwheat is in blossom and 
looks well. Apples about 60% of a crop, 
peaches 25%, pears 50%, other fruits light. 
This has been a poor season for poultry, 
especially turkeys. Plowing for wheat has 
begun and the land is in good condition, 
‘Bees have made very little honey on ac- 
eount of the wet weather. 

Bedford, Westchester Co, Sept 1—Haying 
was much delayed by cloudy, damp weath- 
er, with occasional light showers, and some 
hay yet to be secured. As a whole the 
erop was light, but of fair quality, Every- 
thing now needs rain badly, and springs 
and streams are very low. Oats the best 
erop for years, corn .a little late but now 
coming forward rapidly, and promises to be 
a good crop. Potatoes are of large size, but 
many fields are. beginning to rot badly. 
Apples will be about half a crop, but of 
large size and good quality. Fresh cows 
are high. P 

Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, Sept 4— 
Weather suitabie for harvesting the potato 
erop. They sell from 30 to 40c per bu. Cu- 
eumbers and cauliflower need rain, acreage 
fully as large as usual, but crop baekward. 
Cauliflower is very uneven. Red cabbage 
acreage small, but crop good. Pastures 
drying up, green fodder having been fed to 
eattle past thirty days. 

Marcy, Oneida Co, Sept 2—Haying and 
harvesting not yet finished. Weather such 
it is impossible to secure the crop. Hay 
dead ripe, oats heavy, badly colored straw 
worthless. Hay crop 25% above last year, 
quality poor. Potatoes commenced to blight 
about Aug 7, and showing considerable rot, 
and on heavy clay land a total failure. Ap- 
ples, less than half a crop, Corn, . taking 
the acreage of Oneida Co, at the present 
time, 37. per cent, a good estimate.- Hun- 
— of acres yielding none, some just tas- 
seling. 
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»Clarendon, Orleans Co, Sept 1—Thresh- 
ing is in. progress. Oats a very large eraop, 
yielding from 50. to 60 bus per acre; wheat 
is yielding from. 15 to 20 and a very light 
acreage. A large acreage of beans was 
plattied, but the cold, wet. weather did much 
damage. .They..will be about one-quarter 
of a crop. ~ Corn is.about one-half a. crop. 
Eggs 18c, butter 18c. Early potatoes rot- 
ting bad. 


Beacon Hill, Saratoga Co, Sept 2—Hay 
was very heavy, but of poor quality. Oats 
also a big crop. N. S. Deojoe raised 1400 
bus on 25 acres. Oats selling at 60c per bu, 
straw $8 per ton. Season cold and wet. 
Mercury has not averaged over. 65 degrees. 
Saratoga creamery paid its patrons 1714sc 
per Ib for butter for July. 


West Laurens, Otsego Co, Sept 2—Oats 
fine, but are down badly. Corn is small. 
Potatoes a good crop, but rotting badly. 
Hay was satisfactory and large farmers 
have just finished putting up the crop. Ap- 
ples fair, but dropping badly. Pears scarce 
and plums very ‘light. 


Union Center, Broome Co, Sept 1—The 
condition of crops in this vicinity is: Oats 
125%, potatoes 25, corn 25; beans 25, wheat 
25, apples 50, pears 25, grapes 50, buckwheat 
75. Potatoes are badly blighted and late 
planted will be a failure, corn on thé hills 
is 2 ft high. Creamery butter 19c, eggs 20c, 
potatoes 50c, mew milch cows $40 ea, lambs 
5e I w, hogs: 5e. The creamery paid $1 p 
100 Ibs for July miik. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, Sept 2—Oat har- 
vest about completed. Crop one-fourth 
ae than average. The apple crop about 

% of average, potatoes 80%: Some thresh- 
an done, rye about 15 bus. PD acre, wheat 
20 to 30 bus. . Fat cattle more plentiful than 
last month:and price on the decline. Eggs 
and butter holding well for time of -year, 
butter 18c, eggs 18c. Potatoes 40c and buy- 
ers careful, as blight is affecting the early 
crop. Poor weather for corn, too cold, it 
ripens slow, hardly a first-class piece to be 
seen in a day’s ride. Buckwheat never 
looked better; if frost does not come in 30 
days, this crop. will be very fine. 


Smithtown, Suffolk Co, Sept 2—Potato 
crop excellent, both as to quantity and 
quality, but the price, 25c:p bu, is rather 
low. Pears are-of unusual size, but decay 
rapidly. Eggs are very scarce. 

o 


Scriba, Oswego Co, Sept 2—Haying not 
finished yet, oats are being harvested. Ap- 
ples will be affout 40% of a crop, pears 30%, 
plums and peaches 10%, potatoes 40%, cab- 
bages 80%, onions, beets, carrots almost a 
failure. There are no hops grown here 
now; Scriba used to have large fields. We 
have stopped. Grange is préspering. 


Royalton, Niagara Co, Sept 2—Threshing 
under good headway. Bartlett pears near- 
ly ready to pick, price $2.50. p bbl. Apples 
about half a crop. ‘Eggs 19c, butter 16c. 
Oats a large crop and yield from 50 to 80 
bus p acre, wheat 20 bus. The past week 
has been fine, and corn that was not cov- 
ered with water is making a good growth. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut Agricultural College 
has recently closed a suceessful summer 
sehool for teachers and others in nature 
studies and country life. The officers are 
now making preparations for opening: the 
regular college courses of the coming year. 
The fall term will begin Sept 23. The winter 
school courses, ranging in length from ten 
days to 12 weeks, will begin Jan 6. - Besides 
the regular courses of two, four and six 
years, in agriculture and general science, 
there will be several short winter 
courses, inclyding .a* 12 weeks’ course 
in farm ..dairy. and. ereamery  prac- 
tice and management, and 2 six 
weeks’ course in poultry culture. Civil 
engineering, typewriting and _ shorthand, 
home economics, mechanical drawing, shop 
work; history,. political economy, English 
and musie, form parts of the liberal and 
practical education this state. institution, 
assisted by federal. funds;-is providing for 


the benefit of the industrial classes. Courses 


are provided for common school.-gr@dtiates, 
also for graduates of high schools. ‘Ftrther 
information will be’ftirnished by applying 
+n Pres Ri W. Stimson, Storrs, Ct. 


well. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


The Hop. Movement and Market. 


At New York, the market is very quiet, 
but firm. There is little trading among 
dealers and brewers are holding off. Prices 
are unchanged from previous quotations on 
the basis of 26 to 28 cents per pound for 
choice New York state hops, crop of 1901. 

INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 

July, 1902 July, 1901. 
$5,610,562.13 $9,343,526.08 
91,087.50 93,891.67 
135,493.73 131,821.68 
227,508.81 215,836.28 

1,765.87 5,342.40 
Totals . .$6,066,418.04 $9,790, 418. u 

Hop Growing in Bohemia—Hop culture 
is an important part of the agriculture of 
Bohemia, over 30,000 acres being devoted to 
this crop. According to a July consular 
report of the English government upon the 
trade of Bohemia, the crop for 1901, the 
figures for which have not yet been pub- 
lished, is estimated as being over 100,000 
bales. The following table shows the acre- 
age, production and yield per acre in Bohe- 
mia from 1896 to 1900, in bales of 180 pounds 
each: 


Barrel tax 
Brewers re 
Retail dealers 
Wholesale dealers 
Miscellaneous .... .» 


HOP STATISTICS OF BOHEMIA. 
Production, 
bales 
91,444 
50,600 

50,77 


Bales 
p acre 
2.94 
1.62 
1.63 


Acreage 
Terre = | 
- -31,072 
31,036 
31,332 96,151 3.06 
- 32,148 80,011 2.49 

Prices opened last fall at about 28.8 cents 
per pound, then fell to 13 cents and rose 
slowly to 23.1 cents. At the end of the 
year about 5555 bales remained . unsold. 
Germany is the best customer, her pur- 
chases varying with her own harvests. Last 
year the exports of hops from Austria 
Hungary to Germany from September 1 to 
December 31 were 31,933 bales and out of a 
total import for the year of 77,566 Bales, 
Austria Hungary sent 72,277 bales, the bulk 
of which was grown in Bohemia. Thé total 
export from Bohemia to the United King- 
dom in 1899 was 1989 bales, in 1900 1666 bales 
and in 1901 5144 bales. 

New York. 

A recent trip through Schoharie and wWt- 
sego counties by a representative of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist showed a very uneven 
condition of hop yards. Not over one-fourth 
of them will bear a good crop. Another 
fourth are an entire failure, while the bal- 
ance will bear from a few pounds to.306 to 
500 pounds per acre. Cultivation has been 
generally neglected and the yards are over- 
run with weeds, but some are clean and 
well cultivated. Even in the best yards 
the crop is’ uneven, ‘many poles being one- 
half to three-quarters bare, with plenty of 
missing hills. Growers are talking 30 cents, 
but even at this figure will not make much 
money. 

OTsEGo Co—Around West Laurens hops 
a very poor crop, some contracted for 15e. 
Early contractors are now offering 35c p Ib. 


Year 
1896 
1897 


ONEIDA Co—Waterville: There has been 
no suitable weather and hops do not im- 
prove. Lice are somewhat numerous. 
Yards of Humphreys look well, but are 
late. Picking in them will be general next 
week. 

California. 

Hop growers around Sacramento are real- 
izing big money from their crops this year. 
One .prominent grower states that he will 
get $70,000 from his crop still on the trel- 
lises. 


Oregon, 

CLACKAMAS CO—Macksburg: Hops in fair 
condition. Some lice, but weather favora- 
ble. Buyers offer 20 to 22% cents per pound. 
One-third of crop contracted at 9 to 12% 
eents. Picking will begin about August 25. 

YAMHILL Co—Dayton: Hops look well. 
Present outlook is 80,000 to 85,000 bales for 
the state. While there are very few -lice 
many growers are spraying as the outlook 
is for a good price. A good proportion of 
the crop was contracted at 10 and 12 cents 
early in the season. Dealers now offer 20 
to 22 cents for the crop of 1902, but few 
growers are contracting at that price. 

LANE’ Co—Fall Creek: Hops look . very 
Some lice but of late the very hot 
weather and spraying has completely got 
away with them. Prospects are for 00d 
quality. Last year’s hops are all sold. Some 


{have contracted. 








Milk Prodiuccrs Hold Annual Meeting. 





A LIVELY CONVENTION— PROGRESSIVE ACTION— 
COMBINATION OF CREAMBERIES, 


Much -enthusiasm was manifest at the an- 
nual. meeting of the’ central five states milk 
producers’: association at Binghamton, N Y, 
August 28. Nearly all the directors of the 
route unions, and delegates from several 
local sections were present. Co-operation 
in milk selling was the keynote of the meet- 
ing. The usual routine business was tran- 
sacted and a large share of the time was 
devoted to a discussion of consolidating 
the co-operative creameries through the 
FS M P A territory under one central 
management. The efforts of the officers of 
the association for the past two years have 
been directed largely to the building ‘of 
co-operative -creameries by producers at 
their respective shipping points. A large 
number of fhese plants are now owned by 
producers, between 130 and 140 in all, which 
handle nearly or quite half of the milk 
sHipped to New York. . Some of them are 
making butter, a few are managed entirely 
by the producers, but the majority are 
leased for short terms to New York milk 
dealers. 

Last winter. a committee was appointed 
to gather statistics relating to the cream- 
eries ‘and to dévise if possible a plan under 
whith they could consolidate. B. A. Capron 
ef Boonville,’ N°Y, chairman of this com- 
mittee,- reported. that he had sent out ques- 
tion, blanks; to creameries asking for de- 
tails of their organization, capital stock, 
amount, of. milk: handled, etc. Replies were 
received..from 49, which had a combined 
capital. stock. of $200,000. Of these six were 
co-operative associations and 43 were in- 
eorporated, 41 shipped milk to New York 
and five made butter. They handled 8000 
eans milk daily during June, 1901, and 3000 
eans milk daily during December. At 31 of 
the localities reporting, there were compet- 
ing shipping stations, about one-half of 
which have’ been forced to close, owing to 
the competition of the co-operative plant. 
The prices paid for milk at the different 
stations were not at all uniform, proving 
that the exchange price is used to corral 
the farmer. 

R. S. Searles of Montrose, Pa, said he had 
talked with managers of several co-opera- 
tive creameries and that they favor consol- 
idating in a central management, all cream- 
eries. being represented. -At his place they 
had built.a creamery which was now hand- 
ling -18,000 pounds milk daily and making 
butter. O. P. Moore’said that on the Ulster 
and Delaware road there were about ten 
co-operative creameries and he thought 
they would all.send delegates. 

A meeting was called for September 11, 
to. be he]d at the Arlington house, Bing- 
hamton, at 11 a m, to consider the organi- 
zation of a central body of co-operative 
ereameries. Each creamery is asked to send 
one or more delegates, but there will be only 
ene vote allowed to each ereamery. The 
officers of the F S M P A recommended 
that no-creameries~contraét: their milk for 
the coming six months until after the date 
ef this meeting. 

In calling last week’s. meeting to order, 
Pres Ira L. Snell said that the hay crop 
was poor in quality and light in quantity. 
The corn crop was also very poor and light, 
which would make it expensive to produce 
milk: Offers had been made to his creamery 
at Oneida at prices- higher than ever be- 
fore, one dealer offering 3 cents per quart 
straight for the six winter months. They 
were, however, equipping ‘the ereamery to 
make butter. and. even if.none. was ever 
made he thought the moral effect of a sep- 
arator, churn. and butter making outfit on 
dealers would,.be worth more: than it cost. 
All milk will be,wanted.in New York this 
winter. There is no surplus there, although 
some is reported. If there should be a hot 
September, there will be some surplus. If 
producers stand together, they can get a 
good price for all the milk made. 

The Ontario and. Western route union 
wanted the central association to fix.a min- 
imum price for milk from October .1, while 
the D L & W route union. wanted the asso- 
ciation to advise fixing a statien price for 
handling of ' not to' exceed ‘10 cents per can, 
but no action wags taken on either of these 
requests. - A’ resolution was passed author- 


izing the secrétary ‘to émploy one or more 
agents. to go to members and producers of 
the F 8 M P A and collect their annual 





‘as predicted last. week, 


FARM AND MARKET 


dues andeto ‘issue a certificate of member- 
ship signed by the president and secretary. 

The matter of partial-skimming was dis- 
cussed and-it’ was the opinion of the meeét- 
ing that if the law prohibiting the shipping 
of partially skimmed milk for whole milk 
had ‘been obeyed there would have been no 
surplus in the New York city market the 
past two years. The practice of partial 
skimming was considered universal by New 


York dealers who operate creameries. Spe- 
cific instances were mentioned of cases 
where creameriés receiving 100 cans of 


milk daily would ship from two to six cans 
cream and 94 to 98 cans milk, but no skim- 
milk was ever handled. A resolution was 
passed urging producers to make and sell 
pure, clean milk, arid the association was 
again pledged to aid in enforcing the pure 


food, law and in efforts to secure pure, 
healthy milk for the consumer. 
It was resolved that it- would be bene- 


ficial if all co-operative creameries and 
farmers selling milk under contract to the 
city markets would cause to be made a part 
of their contracts a clause by which one- 
fourth of their milk could be Kept at home 
to be manufactured whenever the ‘station 
price is less than 21% cents per. quart dur- 
ing the six summer months and 3 cents: per 
quart during tthe six winter. months. The 
work of the executive committee was in- 
dorsed in a resolution. It was resolved 
that the executive committee be awthorized 
to employ a:-milk inspector whose duty it 
shall be to inspect. milk offered for sale or 
hamdled in creameries and to’ secure: evi- 
dence necessary to prove adulteration and 
then to bring necessary action. It was also 
voted that the secretary furnish each route 
president -with..a list of the local sections 
that have paid:=their annual dues and the 
amount paid; as it’ was reported that ‘some 
sections have collected dues from membérs 
but have not turned them in to the central 
association for two years. .The treasurer’s 
report showed the society to be out of debt. 
Pres Snell and.Sec Coon -declined to serve 
another year, but were finally prevailed 
upon to do so. 

The committee. on nominations reported 
the following, which -were unanimously 
elected: Pres, Ira L. Snell of Kenwood, N 
Y; vice-pres, O. P. Moore of Roxbury, N Y: 
sec-treas, H. T. Coon of Little York, N Y; 
executive. committee, J. C. Latimer, a oN 
Snell, O. G. Sawdey, William Hymers and 
F. B. Aiken. The directors of the route 
unions are as follows: Black River, B. ‘A. 
Capron of Boonville, N Y; Erie, J. C. Lati- 
mer of Tioga Center, J. J. Belknap of Camp- 
ville, J. W.-Ross of Onéida Castle, G. C. 
Sliter of China; Ontario and Western, C. R. 
Lee of Meadow Brook; -~-I. L: Snell of Ken- 
wood, William Hymers of Delancey, O. G. 
Sawdey of ‘Harlville; Lehigh Valley, E. C. 
Neibell of.Lynn, Pa, F. H. Bunnell of Di- 
mock, Pa; Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, H. T. Codon of Little York, N. Y, 
J. A. Stanton of New Woodstock, O. J. 
Ward of Candor, Irwin Langworthy of 
South. Brookfield; I. W. Seeley of Afton; 
ister and Delaware, O. P. Moore of Rox- 
bury; Delaware and Hudson, Charles Good- 
ell of Worcester. 


- Milk Notes. 

The flow of milk in New York state has 
held to the maximum better this season 
than for several years, owing to the fre- 
quent rains, writés D. H. Burrell of Little 
Falls. Lowland pastures, however, have 
suffered somewhat, owing to the breaking 
of the turf by stock. 


Cheese at Utica. 
At Utica, N Y; Sept :‘ Large 
held at the same price : last 
ular transactions, bu 
high prices on the ‘curb 
small cheese was a tr 





cheese was 
week in reg- 
not reach’ as 
the other hand; 
ronger both. in 


regular and in curb t: ions; showing 
that home trade is be than foreign. 
Canadian cheese can be b« ht at consider- 
ably better figures than rican, the dif- 


Liverpool be- 
| of the large- 
has to go into 


ference. on stock laid dow: 
ing %c:p pound. A good d¢ 
sized-stock bought at pre 
cold storage.':': : 
Transactions ‘are as follows: Large col- 
ored 2994 bxs at 9%4c,'large white 293 at Sic, 
small white 847 at $%c, small colored 1830 at 
954c, total 5964 bxs. Sales on curb 300 large 
at 93%c, 300-do at:914c, 500 do at 94c and 
1500 .small' at 9%@10c.. The only butter 


» quoted was 17'pkgs at 20c: 


Tle Milk’ Market. _ 
At New York, ihe exchange price of. milk; 
remains’ at’ 2%c. 


The exchange directors at their regular 
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monthly meeting on hoe on voted to’ make 
no change. The dealers declared - that they 
were getting all the milk they wanted and 
they even had to contend with a surplus on 
some days. ‘West of the Hudson the plat- 
form surplus is selling at $1.29 p can of 40 
qts, freight included. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Aug 30, were as follows: 





Milk Cream 

A A Rare yer Oiowe een ee 28,791 1,880 
West Bere 66.60c..c008 Seater 9,483 1,009 
Susquehanna ...:.....3.0. oo 12,431 * 474 
Lackawanna. ......: oo Oa, 0L0 . 1,740 
N Y Central (ong haul).. - 33,160 2,075 
N Y Central (Harlem)... 7,791 83 
OMROTIO 5055 3 iwkas ok hap oS » 33,547 2,553: 
Lehigh Valley :....... irre 490 
Homer Ramsdell line ...... 4,487 87 
INOW - TER VOU oe cccccccecssssive ee ‘ — 
OUNCE GOUTGOR: 0.90:60i 0cccceses | ae 115 
Total receipts ............191,855 10,506 
Daily average .....°...... 27;408 1,601 
L.GBE WOGK (6c. 6.0¢ 000000 chee 10,478 
TMOG POR iso sx sco errr 15,267 


Additional Produce Markets. 

NEW YORK—aAt Albany, potatoes $1.25 
@1.75 p bbl, squash 75c@1, celery 1 p doz 
behs, beets 50@75c: p 100 behs, carrots 40@ 
60c, sweet corn 50@b0C p 100, cabbage 2.50@ 
3.50. Apples 50c@1 p bbl,. muskmelons 2@ 
5 p 100, watermelons 12@18, peaches: 75c@ 
1.25 p bskt. Eggs 24@25c p doz, live fowls 
12@18c p lb, chickens 14@l5ic, turkeys 13@ 
14c. Oats 56@58c p bu, bran 18@18.50 p ton, 
middlings 22@24, corn. meal 27, hay 10@17. 
Butter, cmy tubs 20@2l1c, prints 21@22c, 
dairy 19@20c. 


At. Syracuse, eggs 19c p doz, live fowls 
10@11ic p lb, chickens 12@138c, ducks 12c. Po- 
tatoes 40@50c p bu, onions $1, cabbage 2 p 
100, sweet corn 10@15c p doz. Pears 1@1.25 
p bu, apples 40@75c, blackberries 7c p qt. 
State corn 75c p bu, new oats 40c, old 50@ 
55e, bran 17 p ton, middling 21@22, corn- 
meal 25, hay 10@14. Cmy butter 19@2ic, 
dairy 18@19c. 


MARYLAND—Ai Baltimore, cattle mar- 
ket dull and lower, choice steers $6.25@6.50 
p 100 lbs, butchers’ stock 3.50@6, cows and 
bulls 2@3.75, veal calves 4@7, hog supply. 
light and demand moderate, westerns 7.90@ 
8, roughs 5@6.50, sheep 1.50@3.75, lambs 4@ 
6.50. Eggs firm, strictly fresh 201%2.@21c p 
doz, western 19@19%c, live fowls 1114%@12c 
p lb, chickens 124%@18c. Cabbage 1.25@2 p 
100, potatoes 1.25@1.50 p bbl, Anne Arundel 
Co tomatoes 60@75c p bu, cantaloupes 25@ 
50c p %-bu bskt, watermelons 10@13 p 100. 
Apples 1@2.50 p bbl, peaches 50@80c p bskt. 
No 2 red wheat 73%c p bu, corn 71@72c, oats 
36@40c, No 1 timothy hay 18 p ton, clover 
14@14.50. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Pittsburg, cattle a shade lower. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 120 cars. 
Quotations revised as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs. #7 750 Poor to good fat Bulle,2 75@4 50 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Tbs, 25 Poor to good fat cows, 2 5# 50 
Few 8 : 


Fair, 900 to 1100 Ib 5 25 Heifers, 500 to 1100 35 
Common.700 to 900 we #00 Sm cows, ei! 00 
Rough, half fat, 50. F’sh cows & sp 00 
Com to good fat oxen, : 500 Veal calves, 6 00@8 25 

Hogs also declined somewhat. ne 


Monday of this week 50 double decks. 
Heavy droves sold at $7.70@7.75, medium 
7.50, yorkers 7.30@7.45, pigs 7@7.15. Sheep 
sold at 2.50@3.80, lamibs 3@5.50. Receipts 
Monday of this week 35 double decks, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Newton, Sussex Co—The county board of 
freeholders at a recent- meeting adopted 
plans and appropriated $20,000 for the build- 
ing of four miles of macadamized road- 
way in Wantage, Sparta and Byram town- 
ships. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Union City; Erie Co, Sept 1—The season 
has been very wet and rainy, but the 
weather is fine at present. -Oats a good 
crop and corn-is improving, potatoes ‘half 
crop. © Charles: Richatds’s apple trees’ are 
full of fruit of good quality, many orchards 
not so prosperous. Butter and eggs still 
high. Pastures holding out well. Catera 
pillars plentiful, no grasshoppers. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


| Cattle 

1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
p 100 Ibs. | £8.90] $6.35) $7.90] $6.60} $4.25} $4.15 

8.00} 575} 7.90} 6 60} 5.00) 4.25 
7.75} 6.00) 7.80) 6.6K} 5.00) 4.25 
8.25} 5.75} 7.60! 6.40] 4.00} 4.00 
7.90} 5.85) 7.60; 6 GO} 4.40) 4.25 


At Chicago the cattle market has been 
quite unsettled, price fluctuations frequent 
and sharp. Some recovery followed _ the 
break of ten days or more ago, yet: buyers 
are cautious and commission houses have 
been advising country operators to avoid 
rushing too much stock to market. Valua- 
ble data relative to the market supply of 
eattie and hogs will be found on Page 220 
American Agriculturist. 

The quality of cattle received the past 
few days was quite uneven, choice natives 
relatively scarce, medium and common 
plentiful. Receipts of western rangers lib- 
eral, butchers buying with interest. Un- 
dergrades in ample supply, including dry 
cows and bulls. Fair activity prevailed in 
stock cattle, with liberal shipments to the 
country. 
Fancy beef steers. 
Good toextra. 
Poor to fair. 


(iood native heifers. 
Fair to choice cows. 











Hogs | Sheep 





Chi 
New Yor 





$8 50@8 90 Western range cows, 
rd 40 


Canners. 

500a@675 Feeders. selected. 475@ 3 
450G@5 0) Stockers. 450 to 550 Ibs. 00@ 430 
3 50@S5 50 Caives. 30° lbs up, 23 420 
Poor to fancy tiutis. 250@5 50 Calves. veal. 3 725 
Western range steers, 500@615 Milch cows.each. 36 00@60 00 

A good demand from all classes of buy- 
ers favored the hog market, but at prices 
closely approaching the 8c level, packers 
and shippers showed a disposition to secure 
some concessions. Liberal sales noted at 
$7.50@7.90, according to weight and quality. 

The sheep market active and nearly 
steady in tone, receipts liberal but so with 
the demand. Farmers are picking up a good 
many stock sheep at $3.50@3.75. Good to 
choice butcher sheep 3.65@4.25, yearlings 4 
@4.50, common to extra lambs 4.50@6.25. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Corn | Oats 
1901 ; 1902 | 1901 
By) By! By 
.G04_{ 35 | .38 
4 | 64 | 43% 


Bi | QR | 35h 
Site) 2314) .37 
' 








Cash or spot 





Minneapoiis.... 52%} 31 | 34Y%, 
Liverpool ; d 654, — ae 














PUBLIC STCCKS OF GRAIN IN U 8S AND CANADA. 
Last week Prev’s wk One yr ago 

20,689,000 20,264,000 26,007,000 

3,423,000 5,438,000 12,205,000 

. 2,072,000 1,432,000 6,214,000 


At Chicago the grain markets have been 
under the influence of better weather con- 
ditions throughout much of the past 
ten days, and the price tendency 
was one of easiness, accompanied by 
some reactions. In wheat the move- 
ment of the new crop continued lib- 
eral, and harvest operations in the north- 
west were pushed with rapidity. Little 
speculative support was offered, yet the 
market was not particularly weak. For- 
eign advices were tame, but our exports of 
wheat and flour proved fairly liberal and 
this helped the situation somewhat. Prices 
sagged 1@1%c, until Sept touched 69%c p 
bu at Chicago late last week, subsequently 
recovering a trifle; Dec around 66% and 
May 69c. 

Corn showed considerable weakness, de- 
clining irregularly. The influencing factor 
was the generally favorable weather in the 
corn belt and advices of rapid develop- 
ment, although, of course, the possibility 
of frosts catching late fields is still a men- 
ace. New crop deliveries were relatively 
steadier than September, evidently on theo- 
ty that prices around 42@438c pv bu for De- 
sember and 39@40c for May are not high. 
Receipts of old corn were comparatively 
smali, yet there was less demand for Sep- 
tember, and this delivery went off 2@3c last 
week before reaction, touching 55%c, sub- 
sequently turning a little stronger. The 
crop bulletins continue to report the ne- 
cessity of warm weather in many parts of 
the corn belt in order to permit the crop 
to reach maturity before fro8&t. 


The oats market has been fairly active 
and somewhat unsettled within a narrow 
range, but relatively steadier than other 
cereals. Receipts are liberal, but the trad- 
ing is indifferent, with only a small propor- 
tion of contract oats. A fair trade noted 
in Sept at 324%4.@33%c p bu, Dec 30@3ic. No 
4 white oats sold by sample at 30@36c, 
choice No 3 white 37@38c. 

Rye more active, due to better demand on 
shipping account, partly for export, and 
market generally steady. No 2 f o b 51@ 
5l%e p bu, Sept quotable around 50@5ic. 

No essential change in barley, good malt- 
ing grades steady to firm at 655@63c p bu. 
Badly stained and low grades for feed pur- 
poses cover a range of 45@50c p bu. 

Timothy seed in fair demand and unset- 
tled, recent weakness being followed by 
some price recovery. Quality of arrivals 
a little better and demand fair. Prime for 
Sept delivery quotable at $4.15@4.20 p 100 
Ibs, cash nominally 4.30. Clover seed quiet 
and easy in tone on the basis of 8% @9c p Ib. 

At New York, grain markets fairly ac- 
tive under good export trade and consider- 
able speculative interest. No 2 red wheat, 
in elevator, sold around 75c p bu, corn 67c, 
oats 35c, new western rye 54c, do state and 
Pa 56@57c, choice Cal barley 70@75c p 48 to 
50-Ib sack. Flour generally quiet; new Pa 
patents sold promptly at $3.75 p bbl, fancy 
spring patents 4.15@4.70, do winter 3.80@ 
3.85, spring straights 3.75@3.80, do winter 
3.35@3.55. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wili sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Apples. 

Steamship companies are planning for a 
liberal apple export business the coming 
season. The Warren line, Boston to Liver- 
pool, write us present freight rate is 2 shill- 
lings (48 cents) and 5% p bbl. 

The ocean freight rate on apples, N Y, 
Liverpool and Glasgow, is approximately 
60c p bb!, and London 72c. 

Under increased exports a little later in 
the seasen, much lower prices than those 
reeently paid will result, is the expressed 
belief of Maynard & Chiid, Boston apple 
exporters. “For winter markets we look 
for moderate prices,’’ they write, “and sin- 
cerely hope so, for it is only with such 
that we can expect to see the entire crop 
marketed without disaster. This is the sit- 
uation as it appears to us to-day.” 

Recent apple sales in Glasgow, according 
to John Ellice & Co, N Y exporters, were 
equal to net prices of $3.77 to 4 p bbl on N Y 
dock; demand active. Woodall & Co of 
Liverpool cable apples in strong demand 
and selling at 4.80 to 5.75 p bbl, presumably 
from choice to fancy. 

At New York, market has shown signs of 
weakness. Alexander $2@2.75 p bb!, Twen- 
ty Ounce 1.75@2, Gravenstein 1°50@2.25, 
Duchess 1.75@2.50, Strawberry 1.50@2, Maid- 
en’s Blush 1.50@2, Pippins 1.50@2, windfalls 
75c@1.25. ; 

At Boston, choice varieties steady, me- 
dium and common stock plentiful and 
easy. Gravenstein $2@2.75 p bbl, Williams 
2@2.50, Duchess 1.75@2.25, Red Astrachan 
1@1.75, Pippins 2@2.25, Sweet Bough 2@2.50, 
common green 75c@1, do red 50c@1 p bu. 

Beans. 

At New York, a firm feeling noticed. 
Choice marrow $2.22%2@2.25 p bu, medium 
1.95@1.97%, pea 1.95, red kidney 1.90@2.75, 
white kidney 1.75@2.20, black turtle soup 1.60 
@1.65, yellow eye 2.20@2.25. 


Eggs. 

At New York, market continues firm. 
Nearby fancy, at mark 201%4@22c p doz, se- 
lected western and northern 18@20c, graded 
southern 16%@17%c, western, loss off 194%4@ 
21c. 

At Boston, receipts have been liberal and 
tone of market somewhat irregular. Near- 
by fancy at mark 27c p doz, choice eastern 
and northern 21@22c, choice western 17% 


@19¢c. . 
Fresh Fruits. “ 

At New York, peaches steady, Md and 
Del $1@1.75 p carrier, or 70@90c p bskt, Jer- 
sey 50@90c, plums have been scarce, state 
20@40c p 8-lb bskt, Ct 40@50c p 12-lb bskt, 
pears shade weaker, Bartlett 2.50@3.25, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Seckel 3@3.50, Clapp’s Favorite 2@3, Del 
grapes 1.25@1.50 p case, Niagara 1@1.25, 
Concord 75c, huckleberries 5@10c p qt, fancy 
muskmelons 2@2.75 p case, do Rocky Ford 
2.50@3.50, watermelons, poor to fancy 5@ 
20 p 100. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, small fruits continue firm 
Some business in new evap’d apples is re- 
ported at 6@6%4c p lb, old evap’d apples 104 
@12c p Ib, sun-dried 4@6c, chops $1.50@2.25 
p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 1@1.85, evap’d 
raspberries 21@24c, huckleberries 16@16%c, 
blackberries 7%2.@8c, cherries 15@16c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, only steady. City bran $17 
@17.50 p ton, standard middlings 20.50, do 
choice 21@24.50, spring bran 17, linseed meal 
27.50, dry brewers’ grain 15.50, chops 23.50@ 
24.50, screenings 50@80c p 100 Ibs, coarse 
corn meal 1.26@1.28. 

; Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prices about steady. 
Prime new timothy 95c p 100 pounds, No 1 
old $1, do new 90c, No 2 old 90@95c, do new 
80@85c, clover mixed 75@85c, No grade 
50c, salt 40@50c, long rye straw 70@85ce, do 
short 55@65c. 

At Boston, choice old timothy scarce and 
quotably $20@21 p ton, lower grades only 
steady; No 1 18@19, No 2 16@16.50, choice 
fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@13, damaged 
and poor 10@12, swale $@10, prime new rye 
straw 14@16, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Onions. 

Only about % to 2-3 last year’s crop 
owing to excessive rains.—[R. A. Snyder, 
Washtenaw Co, Mich. 

About one-third of a crop. The best 
fields will not yield more than 200 bu p 
acre. Many not over 100, and some a total 
failure. Too much rain the cause. No 
sales reported.—[{S. P. Schoon, Cook Co, 
Til. 


Large acreage sown, but heavy rains and 
blight during August have damaged many 
fields, others are doing nicely, but late. 
No sales as yet, but good prices looked 
for.—[W. T. Graham, Kosciusko Co, Ind. 

Crop here extremely variable. My own 
the largest ever produced, while my neigh- 
bor says he has the poorest. There are 
many poor fields, yet many others have the 
largest crop in years. I believe the agegre- 
gate will be considerably greater than last 
season. Many farmers are commencing to 
ship. Price in local markets Tie p bu.— 
[James Adams, Westport, Ct. 

Wet weather and high water has dam- 
aged many fields. Some were replanted 
and are very late.—[Jennings Bros, Madi- 
son Co, N Y. 

Have blighted badly, more than half crop 
unsound, price around 80c p bu.—[G. M 
Brooks, Erie Co, O. 

At New York, red and yellow stock firm 
under only moderate offerings, white easy. 
L I red $1.50@2 p bbl, yellow 2.25@2.50, Or- 
ange Co white 1.50@2 p bag, yellow 1.50@2, 
red 1.25@1.75, Ct white 2@2.25 p bbl, do yel- 
low 2@2.25, red 1.75@2. 

At Boston, prices have declined under 
more liberal offerings. Conn yellow $1.75@ 
2 p bbl, do Ohio 1.50@1.75, native yellow 65c 


p bu. 
Potatoes. 


At New York, market has been heavily 
supplied and prices weak. L I, in bulk 75c 
@$1.25 p bbl, do Jersey 75c@1.15, do prime 
90c@1.25 p sack, Sweets, yellow 2@3.75 p 
bbl, red 1.25@1.75. 

At Boston, receipts have been moderate 
but demand not especially active. Native 
Rose and Hebron $1.50@1.75 p bbl, R I 1.75, 
L 1 1.75, Jersey 1.50@1.75, Jersey white stock 
in bulk 45@55c p bu, do Rose and Hebrons 
40@45c, do N H 45c, N Y¥ round white 45c. 


Wool. 


A quiet tone has developed in leading 
wool markets, but dealers claim this is to 
be expected after the recent period of ac- 
tivity. Prices continue firm and holders 
confident of the future. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market only steady. Live 
chickens 12%@13c p Ib, fowls 12c, roosters 
8c, turkeys 12c, ducks 40@80c p pair, geese 
75c@$1.25, pigeons 20c, iced turkeys, fancy 
spring 18@25c, western old 15c, fancy chick- 
ens 18@20c. do good 13@l4c. fowls 13@13%c. 
spring ducks 17c, do geese 15c, squabs 1.25 
@2.25 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls and chickens steady 
at 12c p Ib, roosters 7@8c, northern and 
eastern fresh killed fowls 12@15c, choice 
roasting ‘chickens 18@20c; broilers 15@16c, 











green ducks i6c, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz, 
squabs 2@2.50, western iced turkeys 15@ 
16c. p tb, fowls 124%4@13%c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, tomatoes dull at 25@35c p 
box, turnips 75c p bbl, beets 75c@1 p 100 
behs, carrots 75c@1, rhubarb $1.50@2-50. cab- 
bage $2.50@3 p 100, cauliflower $1@2.50 p 
bbl, cucumbers $1@1.75, egg plant 7ic, pep- 
pers $1, celery 50c p doz, cucumber pickles 
$2@3 p 1000, sweet corn $1@1.25 p 100, lima 
beans $1@1-50 p bag, peas $1@2, squash 50c@ 
$1.25 p bbl. string beans 75c@$1.25 p bskt. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The price of extra creamery butter has 
fluctuated slightly within the period of a 
week, and the last of August finds best 
makes wholesaling around 19c p lb at Chi- 
cago and New York. This figure is the 
lowest of the season and at a time when 
an advance might be expected. As 
shown by following paragraph, however, 
receipts have steadily increased since June, 
instead of decreasing as usual during the 
hot weather, and prospects are good for a 
liberal production during September. Pres- 
ent figures are only slightly under those of 
a year ago, and at the reduced prices stocks 
have been kept moving and market healthy. 

During May, the first month of the but- 
ter season, receipts at New York were 7475 
pkgs lighter than for same month last year, 
and in June 30,800 pkgs lighter, but in July 
receipts were nearly 18,600 pkgs ahead of 
same month a year ago and at end of Aug 
the total for this season is more than 22,000 
pkgs ahead. Exports last year during this 
period were about 51,000 pkgs heavier than 
this season, making a total increase in sup- 
plies for the home market of 73,000 pkgs. 
Chicago also shows an increase of 58,400 
tubs, and Boston of 2,470,000 Ibs, compared 
with corresponding period last year. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIEGS, 





New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......19 @i9t4¢ce 20%@21 c 18%@19 c 
ere 192@20 c 20%@21 c 19 @19%c 


1900 ......214%@22 c 22 @22%c 20%@21 c 

At New York, market showed a firmer 
tone- Extra cmy 19@19%c p Ib. firsts 18@ 
18%c. fancy state dairy 18@1814c, firsts 17@ 
17%c, western imt emy 15@16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market generally 
steady. Creamery extras 21c p Ib, firsts 
19@20c, dairy 12c. At Columbus, creamery 
tubs 2l1c, prints 22c, dairy 15@15%c. At 
Cleveland, creamery extra 20@20%%c, firsts 
18@19c, dairy 14@ii7c. 

At Chicago, a healthy tone noted, prices 
steady. Extra cmy 18%@19c p lb, firsts 17 
@li7\4c, choice dairy 1l7c, firsts 15%c, ladles 
14@15c. 

At Boston, arrivals more moderate and 
choice grades have been in good demand. 
Vt and N H ecmy extra 20%@2Ii1c p lb, N Y 
20144@21c, western 20@2ic, firsts 19@19%c, Vt 
dairy extra 19c, N Y 19c, firsts 17@18c, west- 
ern imt cmy 16@17c, ladle 16@16%4c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Weather conditions have been especially 
favorable for the cheese industry and qual- 
ity of late has been spoken of as almost 
perfect, and just as fine as September 
made. Speculative interest has ruled active 
and receipts well handled. Pricés at New 
York advanced to 10%c p Ib for fancy small 
sizes. Lower butter prices will tend to in- 
crease somewhat the output of cheese and 
continued liberal supplies are therefore 
looked for by many closely in touch with 
the situation. Exporters claim values are 
too high for the English market, and trade 


on this account has been quiet. Feeling at 
leading trade centers generally a trifle 
easy. 

At. New York market barely steady. 


Fancy small sizes 10%c p 1b, do large 9%@ 
l0c, fair to good 9@9%c, light skims 8%@ 
3i4c, full 21%4.@3c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats quiet at 10c p 
lb, Young America 12c, N Y cheddar  ilc, 
brick 12%4c. At Columbus, N Y cheddars IIc, 
flats 11%c. At Cleveland, choice*N Y 11@ 
11%c, do state 10@10%c. 

At Chicago demand rather slack. Choice 
twins 10¢c p Ib, daisies 10%c, young Ameri- 
ion 10%@10%c, long horns 11%c, brick 9%@- 

e. 

At Boston market has shown a firmer 
tone. Extra N Y twins 10%@101éc p Ib, do 
Vt 10%c, firsts 9@10c. Ohio flats 9%@9%c. 


MARKETS—GRANGE 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AP OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati. No 2 red winter 
wheat 71@71téc p bu, corn 60c, new oats 29¢, 
rye 53@54c, timothy hay $8.50@12.50 p ton, 
clover mixed $@10, rye straw 5.50@6, bran 
$14.50@15, middlings 16@18.50, mixed feed 
$14.50@15. Eggs i16c p doz, live chickens 
10%c p Ib, fowls 914c, roosters 5c, turkeys 
10@1lc, ducks 7c, do spring 10c. State 
peaches 25@50c p bskt, apples 2@2.50 p bbl, 
grapes 12%@lic p bskt, blueberries 1.50@2 
p bu, watermelons 6@12 p 100, cantaloupes 
3.25@3.50 p cra, plums 1.25@2.75 p bu. Pota- 
toes 1@1.25 p bbl, sweets 2@2.25, onions 
45@50c, tomatoes 25@40c, cabbage 65@75c p 





bbl. Live steers 6@7 p 100 lbs» butcher 
stock 4-75@6. calves 3-75@7.75, hogs 7-25@7.90, 
sheep 2@3.25, lambs 4.25@6. 

At Columbus, live steers $5.50@7.50 p 100 
Ibs, veal calves $7@7.50, hogs $§6.75@7.25, 


sheep $3@5, spring lambs $8@9. New wheat 
65@68c p bu, corn 65@68c, bran $20 p ton, 
shorts $19, middlings $21, screenings $18, 
hay $10@12. Eggs 15c p doz, live fowls 9c 
p lb, spring chickens 10@1llic, turkeys 8c, 
ducks 8c. Potatoes 40@48c p bu, onions 
60@70c, apples $2@2.50 p bbl, muskmelons 
$1.50@2 p 100, watermelons $8@10, peaches 
$1@1.10 p bkt. 

At Cleveland, apples $1.50@2.50 p_ bbl, 
pears $3@4, peaches 50c@$1 p bu, blueberries 
$2-75@3, grapes $1@1.25 p 6 bskt carrier. 
Potatoes 45@55c p bu, tomatoes 40@50c, cu- 
cumbers $1.50@2 p bbl, onions 70@75c p bu. 
Eggs 18@18%4c p doz, live chickens 10@12%c 
p lb, ducks 10@12'%c, turkeys 114%2@12c, pig- 
eons 75c@$1 p doz, squabs $1-25@1.50- Wheat 
72c p bu, corn 67%c, oats 371%4@38c, mid- 
dlings 18@22c, bran 16@17c, timothy hay 
$12@14.50, clover mixed 9@12. 


Grange Notes. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Susquehanna county Pomona held its 
quarterly meeting at South Montrose, with 
Susquehanna grange, No 74, Wednesday 
and Thursday, September 3 and 4. The fifth 
degree was conferred in full form on Wed- 
nesday evening. 


Allegheny county Pomona, No 42, held its 
regular quarterly meeting with Upper St 
Clair grange, Clifton, Thursday, Septem- 
ber 4. There was a good attendance of Pa- 
trons, and the excellent program furnished 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Warren county Pomona, No 10, held a 
meeting with New London, September 4 
and 5. After the address of welcome on 
Thursday, there were several lively discus- 
sions on topics of interest to grangers, 
and during the woman’s hour an enjoyable 
musical and literary program was offered. 

OHIO. 

A reunion of Patrons was held Wednes- 
day and Thursday, September 3 and 4, on 
the state fair grounds in Columbia. Many 
granges in the state were represented. 

The Troy and Little Hocking granges had 
their annual picnic on the Coolville camp 
grounds, Tuesday, August 12. The day was 
an ideal one, but the crowd was not as 
large as had been expected. Hon A L. 
Curtis gave a short history of his boyhood 
days, which was very interesting. A typi- 
cal grange dinner was served. 

Miami county Pomona met at Grange 
hall, Ludlow, on Wednesday, August 27. 
There was a large crowd, and a full pro- 
gram was presented. 


NEW YORK. 

A large number of grangers from Le 
Roy, Jefferson county, enjoyed a picnic at 
Thousand Islands park on the St Lawrence 
river August 19. 


The Central New York farmers’ club met 
by invitation with Sauquoit grange, No 415, 
at Grange hall, Willowvale, on Saturday, 
August 30. Dinner was served in the din- 
ing room by the ladies of the grange, and 
a program of interest was presented. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The West Virginia state grange met Aue 
gust 27, with the newly organized Harrison 
grange in Mason county, and on August 
28 and 29 a special session of the grange 
was held at Buffalo. Rose grange, Mason 
county, has invited theestate grange to 
attend a picnic to be given September #, 
but duties in the class room at the univere 
sity will probably prevent the acceptance 
of the invitation. 
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Runs lighter, skims — 
closer, cleans easier, 
simplest and most 
durable—the 
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HAND 


SEPARATOR 


These claims we are ready 
to make good by shi 

free, 2 National Hand 
Separator on ten days trial. 
Send for it and work it a 
third of a month—ifit don’t 








$5, 000 Reward. 


Anybody can secure that amount 
} who will prove that any letter or 

> endorsement which we publish in 
any way, relative to the merits of 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


is spurious or untruthful. It needs 
nothing but the truth to supportit. It 
is undoubtedly the best veterinary 
remedy known to man 
- Used — Endorsed by Adams 
- xpress Company. 
Tuttle’ s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 
A AMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, 

sprains, bruises, xa 5 nl Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary Experience. 
Or. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 

Beware of so-called Elixirs—mene genuine but Tuitle’s, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 
































A practical milk tester with every- 
thing complete, at a moderate price. 
*, Capacity from 4 to 30 bot- 


supplies, " 3 
‘ Dairymen’s Supply Co., Dept. F, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The President on Trusts. 


In his speech at Providence, Pres Roose- 
velt advocates an amendment to the 
constitution, if necessary, to give 
the federal government authority to 
deal with trusts. His remarks are bitterly 
criticised by organs of the trusts, and it is 
said # have caused wealthycorporations to 
refuse to contribute to the republican cam- 
paign fund. Bryan has frequently favored 
such an amendment, but it was not indorsed 
by the democratic platform of 1900, though 
it was demanded in the 1900 platform of the 
secia] democrats. 

Here is the most significant part of 
Roosevelt’s speech: “The immediate need 
in dealing with trusts is. to place 
them under the real, not nominal, 
control of some _ sovereign to which, 
as its creature, the trusts shall owe 
allegiance and in ‘whose courts the sover- 
eign’s orders may with certainty be en- 
forced. This is not the case with the or- 
dinary so-called trust to-day, for the trust 
is a large state corporation, generally do- 
ing business in other states also, and often 
with a tendency to monopoly. Such a trust 
is an artificial creature not wholly respon- 
sible to or controllable by any legislature, 
nor wholly subject to the jurisdiction of any 
one court. Some governmental sovereign 
must be given full power over these arti- 
ficial and very powerful, corporate beings. 
In my judgment this sovereign must be the 
national government. When it has been 
given full power, tren this full power can 
be used to control any evil influence, ex- 
actly as the government is now using the 
power conferred upon it under the Sherman 
anti-trust law.” 
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It is evident that both strikers and 
operators are showing a desire to bring 
an end to the trouble in the anthra- 
cite region. The public is becoming 
more and more clamorous for relief 
from the situation, and such conditions 
will before long force a settlement. That 
the coal companies are somewhat alarmed 
over the state of public opinion is evident 
from the announcement that enough of the 
coal stered at the mines will be sent to 
New York to force the price down to $7 a 
ton. 


The days of Paul Kruger as a leader of 
the Boers are evidently over. It is an- 
nounced that Gen Botha has been unani- 
mously designated as the future leader as 
. result of a conference of the Boer gener- 
als. 


The announcement that Gen Miles is to 
go to the Philippine islands “‘with the per- 
mission of the president to inspect army 
conditions there” occasions much specu- 
lation. It is regarded as singular that he 
should .be sent there at this time when the 
military regime is over and a large part of 
the army about to return. That he is not 
agreeable to the secretary of war is a no- 
torious fact, and this departure of Miles 
just before the Grand Army encampment 
at Washington has led to the suggestion 
that the war department wished to remove 
a cause of embarassment on that occasion. 
Gen Miles has before this twice asked per- 
mission to go to the Philippines and been 
refused. He is now allowed to go when the 
war is over. 


Pres Roosevelt is scheduled for a visit 
to North Carolina in September, and he 
has also accepted an invitation to attend 
the biennial session of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen in Chattanooga. Sen- 
ator Foster of Washington is authority for 
the statement that the president will also 
visit the Pactfic coast sometime in the fall. 
He evidently likes to go among the people, 
and doubtless is not altogether oblivious to 
the possible political advantages of such 
excursions. 


Rich Americans are still making inroads 
upon English pride. Battle Abbey, the his- 
toric pile marking the spot where Harold, 
surrounded by his Saxons, fell before the 
ax of William the Conqueror at the battle 
of Hastings, has been leased by Michael P. 
Grace of New York, a brother of ex-Mayor 
William R. Grace. 


The Ohio legislature has convened in ex- 
tra session to enact laws to provide for the 
government of municipalities and to restore 
the lost jurisdiction of the supreme court. 
This is a case of a legislature being called 
in extra session to undo what it did in reg- 
ular session. An act was last May 
which really, though inadvertently, de- 


prived the supreme court of nearly all the 
jurisdiction it formerly possessed; and dur- 
ing June the court handed down some ‘de- 
cisions which practically deprived the mu- 
nicipal corporations of their government. 
So chaotic were matters that an extra ses- 
sion of the legislature became absolutely 
essential, and eare will doubtless be taken 
now in undoing the previous work not to 
do any more mischief. 


The Boer prisoners, who have been in 
the detention camps at Bermuda, are now 
being returned gradually to Cape Town. 
The provisions under which these prisoners 
are released are such that their repatria- 
tion does not take place at once, but will 
depend upon the readiness of the colonial 
government to receive them. The circum- 
stances of the colonies do not permit of 
the return of an unlimited number at one 
time. 


The announcement that the great beef 
packers are working to effect a big com- 
bination is followed by the suggestion of a 
rival in the packing business organized by 
the men whom the combination will throw 
out of business, or employment, and 
backed by some of the big live stock pro- 
ducers of the west, who fear the combina- 
tion of great packers may reduce the price 
paid for cattle. Such things are more eas- 
ily suggested than effected. 


Gen Molineaux of New York is showing 
new evidences of his heroic devotion to the 
difficult task of saving his son Roland from 
the gallows for the murder of Kate Adams 
through poison sent to his enemy, Harry 
Cornish. The new trial granted by the 
New York court of appeals is called on 
the first Monday in October, and Gen Moli- 
neaux states that he has new evidence 
which will establish the innocence of his 
accused son, to whose guilt all the circum- 
stances have heretofore so strongly 
pointed. 


After many years of discussion and 
much preliminary work, the Everglades, 
the swampy refuge of the last remnants 
of the Seminole Indians, are to be drained, 
and gradually put under cultivation. Their 
soil is composed of drift or alluvium mixed 
with decayed vegetable matter and under- 
laid by a deposit of mud, and it is of re- 
markable fertility, could it be drained and 
cleared. The first definite attempt to ac- 
complish this is now under way, through 
a@ company which proposes to drain and 
cultivate a million acres. 


When Farmers Should Advertise. 


WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


The day has passed when a farmer must 
sell what he raises to one certain man at 
one certain place. There are many markets 
and many buyers. There are often so many 
buyers that it pays farmers to advertise 
what they have for sale. The shrewdest 
seller gets what he has to sell in the most 
attractive shape, lets it be known that it 
is for sale, and then sells, not to the first 
nor yet the last bidder, but right in the 
heat of the bidding. 

There are many ways to advertise, local 
papers, hand bills, posters, circular letters 
and dozens of others, most all of which are 
profitable if you have anything of extra 
quality. This spring a boy bedded a barrel 
of sweet potatoes to raise plants to sell. 
Two of his neighbors did likewise. He had 
some bills struck, naming the variety of 
his plants, where they were to be. found 
and the price. These he sent out broadcast. 
In three weeks he sold 20,000 plants. The 
other fellows sold less than 3000 at just 
half the price. 

A man living near me had several hun- 
dred bushels of corn. He advertised seed 
corn for sale, and sold his corn at 15 cents 
more per bushel than his neighbors. A 
man had a fine young horse which he knew 
had some fine points. Some of his neigh- 
bors offered as high as $120 for him. The 
man was not satisfied, so had a picture and 
cut made of the horse, then a printed de- 
scription, with the picture at the top. He 
sent these to horsemen, and sold the horse 
for $450 








Obtained Most Excellent Results. 


I have obtained most excellent results 
from my advertisement of Barred Rock 
eges in the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
American Agricuiturist, and would like to 
run inclosed card in April issues.—[{L. S. 
Townsend, Wilmington, Del. 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


oer a 


yn DEPARTMENT -is one of the most valuable is 
per. At a very small cost one can advertise po 
try, ‘aes and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits _ 
ee = or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
THE yh. ae must be counted as pert of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a num 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 
oor: must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the’ foll powing.. week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or ‘O RENT’’-will not be ac 
cepted at the above rate, wee will be charged at the 
lar rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page. 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
ont five cents a word each insertion. 


dress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


advertising is 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED Wheat—Sheep—Mealy, Jones Longberry No 1, 
Dawson's Goiden Chaff; imported Dorset ram, 2% reg- 
istered Shropshire ewes; ram lambs, H. 0. PRATT, 
Canandaigua, N YX 

MAMMOTH White winter - seed. rye; will mail circular 
with picture of my rye shown at Pan-American on re 
ceipt of pportal price $1 per bushel. E. L. CLARKSON, 
Tivoli, 

~ GOLD COIN seed wheat, grown from hand-picked seed; 
free from coewe, $1.50 bu; bags lic. F. D. CRANDALL, 
Portyulle, N Y. 


MEALY wheat, 
$1.25; sacks free. 


TREES, plants, etc. 








pure, clean, yielded 35 bus this year; 
J. W. MARTIN, Route 4, Lancaster, O. 


D, M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 








LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Rambouillets of both sexes; flock 
founded by selections from the best Ohio and Michigan 
folds; prices right. J. Co. RICKETTS, Slippery Rock, Pa, 


KIGHT choice registered Shropshire rams, : 
strong, well-quartered yee ngs, $15 to $20. BERT * aN 
VLEET, North Hector, 


$ FOR Poland Chinas, 
Jersey bull calves, solid color. 
Gettysburg, L'a. 


R SALE— istered Angora goats. 
WICK FARM Hien Gee 


MAPLE Grove _ Shropshires, 
RIER, Fulton, N Y. 








ten weeks old; bred 
wM BIGHAM’ 4 SONS. 





Address BOS- 





all ages. JESSE CAR- 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn Yan, N Y— 
foundation stock; right abse- 


DRS H. R. 
Pedigreed Belgian hares, 
lutely; write. 


COLLIE dogs, Chester swine. 
dolph, _Vt. 





PAINE, South Ran 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


me commission pe in New York; established 
putter. ee COD WARD, dressed calves, 


game, fr — b Greenwieh 
New 

HAY, straw, beans, potatoes, poultry, eggs and 

uce; careful ’ attention, quick returns. All 
promptly — se GIBBS. & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 

20 YEARS’ experience; best market results obtained 


for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCHRAN, 2% 
Duane St, New York. 


HELP WANTED. 





inquiries 








WE pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 


introduce our poultry compound. JAVELLE MFG. CO, 


Dépt 18, Parsons, Kan. 


WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy. Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog free SUPERINTENDENT. Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A BUTTERMAKER with 2 years’ experience, now 
making 500 Ibs butter every day ‘at top quotations and 
commending the best trade, wishes to change his i- 
tion; now or spring. Address B. N., care Frank Car 
field, New Canaan, Ct. 





3-HORSE gasoline engine Will aa two cords of wood 
Bi hour, cut ensilage and do all kinds farm work. 
ce $100. Cat free. PALMER” BROS, Coscob, Ct. 


PEKIN ducks, extra fine, $1 each; writ ,. 
EL DAIRY FARM. Rekway, Moye" (Oday. MOD 


IF you waft to reach farmers, breeders, ulterers or 
gay others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific "coast, go into 
Judd 
price 








the Farmers’ Exchange department of Oran 
Farmer, published. at Marquette Bldg, Cajon fi; 
in Orange Judd Farmer y 4c per wo a you want 

reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange Geperiment of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer” ‘of  Ohi- 
cose the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 
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RELATIVE WORTH IN SUGAR BEET TOPPING. 


The Proper Topping of Beets 





Is too often neglected. Edward C, Post has 
made some interesting tests (analyses by 
Wiley), . which indicates that normally 
grown beets, that is, those having but a 
slight. portion of the root exposed above 
ground, should be cut off at the lowest 
green leaf stock, as shown by the line at 
X in Fig 1, or X’ in Fig 2. Beets having 
very large tops should be cut off well down 
to the ground line, as indicated in the black 
line in Fig 3. The weights and contents 
of the various parts of the beets are also 
shown in the cut, 

It appears that, in this test, the part of 
the beet protruding above the soil indicated 
by upper dotted line, is poor in sugar and 
low in purity, and much of-this part of the 
root is cut off in topping. This makes a 
double loss, which is avoided by having the 
beets but little exposed above ground. The 
section of the root grown immediately 
beneath the surface of the soil is usually 
richest in sugar. 





Tobacco Notes. 





KENTUCKY—Rains in the western and cen- 
tral counties have greatly improved the 
condition of the:crop. In the éastern coun- 
ties the weather has been rather cool and 
dry and the crop is uneven.—Daviess 
county, recent rains have much improved 
the condition of the crop, but more is need- 
ed. A few fields were already too far gone 
to. be benefited by the rain. 

New. York—In Onondaga county, around 
Jordan, tobacco is growing splendidly. Most 
of it already topped and some cutting has 
been done. 

On1o—In the Miami valley, harvesting 
tobacco is on in earnest. The quality is the 
best for years, though the yield will be 
smaller than usual. 


PENNSYLVANIA—In Bradford county, 
around Towanda, the tobacco crop prom- 
ises. to be a very fair one. Hail and wet 


weather injured the crop in some localities. 
Low prices*during the past. few years 
caused a reduction in acreage this season. 


New Ideas in Harvesting Tobacco. 








harvesting of the tent- 
grown tobacco in Suffield, Ct, is sug- 
gesting some new ideas as to the outside 
crop. In harvesting the tent-grown crop the 
practice is to go through and pick off the 
lower leaves first. These are hung and 
sometimes well-nigh cured before it is time 
to pick the top leaves which meantime 
have had a good’ chance to develop. 
Farmers are asking now why this would 
not be good practice in harvesting the out- 
side crop. ‘The loWer' leaves: usually ripen 
before the: top ones, and :by.. the.time the 
plant is' thought. ready -to ‘ett, these’ lower 
leaves. ‘have rédlly , gone., by, too far; with 
the:, result. that they ususally: are .fit. only 
for’ seconds or fillers. “If: these leaves, Say 


The _. present 





a half dozen on each plant, were picked 
early and hung as shade-grown leaves are 
hung, they might make good wrappers, for 
they are usually of fine texture. 

It would mean some extra work, but on 
the other hand, it would be much easier 
cutting and hanging the remainder of the 
plant. The lower leaves are unavoidably 
damaged by the._cutters, the stringer runs 
his knife through them frequently and they 
also suffer on the wagon and at the barn. 
But if they were out of the way, they 
would be good ‘leaves and the cutters and 
stringers could make better progress with 
the rest of the plant which would be hung 
as usual, It ‘is probable that this plan 
will be tried next season. 


Varying Hop Crop Estimates. 


A crop estimate of 225,000 bales for 1902 
is made by Hugh F. Fox, a New York hep 
dealer. He figures on 180,000 bales for the 
Pacific coast and 45,000 bales for New York 
state. He also estimates old hops and ex- 
tract, 10,000 bales; prdébable imports, 30,000 
bales; brewers’ stocks September 1, 1902, 
87,000 bales, or a total of 352,000 bales. The 
requirements for 42,000,000 barrels beer at 
three-quarter pound hops per barrel would 
be 170,000 bales, leaving a probable surplus 
for export and early fall use of 1903 of 
182,000 bales. 

On the other hand, Lilienthal Brothers, 
hop dealers, with offices in New York, San 
Franciso and several other cities, figure 
quite differently. They say the last census 
shows a requirement of 97 pounds hops per 
barrel beer brewed and that the calendar 
year 1902 will probably show a consump- 
tion of 46,000,000 barrels beer. Assuming a 
5% increase for 1903 would make 48,000,000 
barrels beer, requiring 260,000 bales hops 

There is in sight, say, 200,000 bales. Av- 
erage export for nine years has been §83,- 


000 bales and never below 58,000 bales in 
that time, which leaves 142,000 bales avail- 
able, to which should be added probable 
imports of 30,000 bales, raising supply to 
172,000 bales, against consumption of 266,- 
000. Negotiations between 25 aand 30 cents 


are considered a fair reflex of market jus- 
tifications. They think consumers sheuld 
resist a price above 30 cents and growers 
decline anything below 25 cents on the as- 
sumption that every bale of-.hops will be 
wanted before the 1903 crop is harvested. 

American Agriculturist is making its own 


careful annual inquiry regarding the hop 
crop and the estimate will be published 
as soon as possible. 





Attorney Not Liable—Tennessee: An at- 
torney is not liable to his client. for mis- 
take where the mistake consists .of an er- 
ror of judgment on a question of law as 
to which eminent attorneys might well have 
been in doubt. 





Necessary Marriage Forms—New York: 
Common law marriages.are no longer rec- 
ognized. A statute which went..into effect 
recently provided that .certain forms must 
be gone through .with in order to. render a 
marriage valid. 
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Increased yields pew better quily 
are every farmer's aim. 


in proper proportion, is an 
essential aid to success. 


All that the best agricultural authorities have 
found out about fertilization is told im our 
books. We mail them free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 























lcOLD: WATER PAINTS 


k r house looki 1 and clean. It 
toe , crack or blister. is fire proof, 
Beautiful white and all colors, pt. Sh 
much as oil paint. Simply mix with cold water. 
body can doit. Dealers sel lit. ace ewe 
he Water Paint Company o Americas 
t Dept. A-2, 100 Wiltiam 6, New Yorks 




















kills Prairie Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers 
and Grain Insects. 
“The wheels of the 

slow but 


gods grind 
small.” 60 


r T M A’ ; exceeding 


weevil, but you can stop their grinding 
“— others 


/*"FUMA CARBON BISULPHIDE ” are doing. 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 











THE STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY 


WILL SELL LAND 


SOME OF ITS 


in Dodge County, Nebraska, giving buyer choice of selec- 
tion. Theseare the most valuable lands iu-the state and are 
situated in the Platte Valley, fifty miles from Omaha. Our 
records show the performance of every field for.ten years, 


Address Standard Cattle Company, Ames, Nebr. 





STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US ° 
Strictiy néw, Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 eee op ap 8 The 
best Roofing, Siding or Uei 
No experience —— to ey ae 
ordinary ‘b tchet 
tools you need. We | 
and paint roofing tw’ 
either flat. 
4 Delivered 
in the U: 8., east of the Mississippi Ri 
| and North "of the Ohio River - 








| ATs$2. 25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to ether points on application. A square means 100 
square féet. Write for free Catalogue Na. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago - 
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The Ghost at 
'Crosstimpers. 


In Two Parts—Il, 


[Concluded from last week.] 

As. Christmas .drew.. near, the. weather, 
which had been cold and raw, moderated. 
The sun shone and the birds sang as if they 
thought spring had come. 

“Sho’ to be a blizza’d fo’ long,” 
said, ‘‘an’ me wantin’ to go ovah to Pretty- 
bob to big meetin’!”’ 

Nora and I prowled about the farm and 
country lanes, exploring the vicinity thor- 
oughly. One still, cloudy afternoon, when 
the wind was veering from-south to west 
and then from west to north, and bringing 
nipping little gusts more and more fre- 
quently, we stopped to rest on a stile 
about half a mile from home. We 
were near that mysterious “cross 
roads”. corner where our. ghost was 
supposed to disappear. Two lonely country 
roads crossed there; one, a rutty clay road, 
leading hillward toward the town and past 
Crosstimbers, the other dipping downward 
toward a little stream, to rise again and 
climb the steep hill which rose _ into 
the river bluffs farther away. Brush 
crowded the fence corners, and at one side 
a thicket of Cherokee roses outlined a sunk- 
en, grass-grown grave. -There was a rough 
board at head and foot, with something cut 
upon them— initials, or an’ emblem. 

“Strange we have not found this before, 
said Nora, in a low voice. “I will ask Aunt 
Susanne. She knows about everything that 
has happened here since the flood.’ 

The wind rose as we walked home, and 
the air grew colder; stray snowflakes 
whirled through the air, heralds of the 
storm that was coming. Aunt Susanne sat 
before the parlor fire. when we went in, ex- 
actly as if she had stepped out of our 
thoughts. 

She was smoking a long- stemmed pipe, 
and was wearing a big, yellow kerchief tied 
about her ears in lieu of the black calico 
bonnet. She certainly “looked plumb skeer- 
ful” as Calista declared. How she became 
aunt to every one was a mystery. Calista 
said she was able to “kunjer’ an enemy on 
the ‘shortest notice, and .stood in. whole- 
some awe of her,. though she hated her as 
well as-feared. We laughed at her fears, 
but we dreaded the effect of the old 
woman’s gruesome tales upon our.mother— 
poor little mother, so small and frail in her 
widow’s dress! She came up to.us when we 
came in, looking very pale. 

“Girls, have either of 
this?” 

“This” was a book, which she held out to 
us with a trembling hand. We had not 
borrowed it—nor indeed seen—that particu- 
lar copy, though we had read the story in 
happier times, before fatlfer died. It was a 
copy of Wilkie Collins’s Two Destinies, and 
was stained with yellow, blistered splotch- 
es, as if it had lain long in a grave; a 
moldy smell hung about it as we handed it 
around. 

“It lay upon my table upstairs,’ mother 
explained, her hands trembling, as she sat 
down and took up her knitting. Nora ac- 
counted for it somehow, and put it away 
in a dark old bookcase at the end of the 
room. 

“It is a ghostly 
mother explained, 
startled me.” 

Aunt Susanne looked across at Nora, 
meaningly. ‘You orta.be able to lay that 
hant, Nory. Young Aldine’s a-settin’ up to 
ye, ain’t he? Hit’s his own uncle, that 
hant is.”’ : 

The warm 


you borrowed 


Aunt Susanne,” 
“and it 


book, 
trying to smile, 


and lighted seemed 
a very pleasant refuge just then. The 
front door stood open, the hall 
lamp was out. We lighted the one and shut 
the other. Calista was stirring up the 
buckwheat cakes for breakfast, and hurry- 
ing to get out of the lonely kitchen. There 
were not many darkies to lie about the 
kitchen and gossip, now that they were free. 
She went out presently, tocreep into a cor- 
ner near mother, who indulged her that she 
might not lose her. Nora bent down to the 
fire and searched the book carefully. Would 


parlor 


she find written words, I wondered, or were - 


we all bewitched together? _ At last. she 
spoke sharply, and I jumped up. 

“Come here,,Dru!”. 

I went. Bending 6ver her I'saw on the 
rough yellow paper these words, traced 
with some pointed instrument and without 
ink: “My gravestone is in this house. For 


Calista 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


the love of heaven put it back where you 
found .it, .that. L may. rest’ quiet in’ my 
grave.”’ ' 

Nora tossed the book-into a closet. 

“Dru, you must go and.,tell.mother we 
are going-up to my, noom, but willbe down 
presently. Don't cry, and don’t look so 
haunted; this ghost business is absurd, of 
course, but mother is not strong, and that 
old ghoul—why don’t you go, when I tell 
you?” 

Mother and Aunt Susanne were sitting 
tranquilly by the fire together when I went 
in, and I delivered my message and started 
to return to the kitchen. I passed through 
the wide hall, and was groping through the 
darkness of a narrower passage which led 
to the kitchen, when a hand caught mine 
(a cold, cold hand), and something said in 
a hoarse Whisper: “Oh, if you love any- 
thing, put my gravestone back.” 

I broke away, aiming a strong blow at 
the face I felt sure was near my own, and 
was gratified to hear a satisfactory earth- 
ly thud when the blow fell, and simulta- 
neously, an emphatic curse. I burst into 
the kitchen. 

“Why did you come that way?” 

“TI was afraid to pass through the din- 
ing room.’ 

“The dining room is much safer’’ (it was, 
indeed!)”’ and I must ask you to remember 
that we are not dealing with spooks, but 
robbers.”’ 

“What have we, that robbers 
lest us?’’ 

“There is a light in one of the cabins— 
dim, but a light. No, it is in the spring- 
house. It is a light, isn’t it, Dru?’ 

“Yes, there’s a light. Don’t you see the 
shadows of the plants on .the. windows”’ 

“Let us go down there, Dru.” 

“No, no.” . y 

“No one dare hurt us; they are only try- 
ing to frighten us for some purpose, and 
here’s to find what the purpose is. My 
ghost-fear has vanished.”’ 

Mine had not; I would not go 

As soon as her form was lost in. the 
thickly falling snow, I followed. She. was 
bending toward the window, and - peering 
through the screening. leaves of the olean- 
der at something inside.. She motioned. me 
nearer, and made room for me beside her. 
There were voices inside, and I. leaned 
close to the window, forgetting caution in 
intense curiosity. Two men sat on a stone 
bench inside—a young and not ill-looking 
white man,-and a burly :black one. 

“You're. sure it will do? I’m tired of 
hanging about here,’ It was the white man 
that spoke, and with. glee I-saw that he was 
wiping blood from a rapidly swelling nose. 

“You ain’t much tired, I reckon, Mass 
Alec—you ain’t ben actin’ tired.” 

The young fellow laughed. ‘‘Well, I want 
to be sure, at any rate.’ 

“Hit ain’t jes’ puffeckly suah, but I reck- 
on hit’s likely. I jes’ want the stone putt 
back whar hit was took frum; money’s un- 
ner that spot, sartain suah. I see ole mas’ 
die, and I seen the guerrillers bury that 
stuff. When they’s gone I digs it up and 
I buries all in a new place and puts a rock 
what I marked over hit. I finds the rock up 
in a cubbard at the house, but it don’t pint 
to nothin’ up thar, and I want hit putt 
back. You jes trust me to scare them 
women into puttin’ it back.” 

“I don’t like scaring women,’ 
younger man. 

“We ain’t goin’ t’ git t’ skeer Mas’ Jim- 
my’s gal, none,’’ he chuckled; ‘‘you needn’t 
worry none about skeerin’ her... And tother 
un’s gone.’ i 

‘The little one ain t much scary, neither,” 
ruefully rubbing his nose, “‘so go ahead.” 

Nora pulled me back; there was a move- 
ment inside, and before we were well hid- 

[To -Page 282.] ‘ 
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BR us COFFEE’S S FREE 
AMO EYE BOOK 

someone’s eyesight by 

fou. ‘Dr. Coffee forhis famous free eye 

book. Contains 80 pages ; colored pho- 

to graphs ofbyes fromlife. An eye his- 

tory. Contains etests; worth $5 but 

it is free. ‘ Telisalso how'to cure catar- 

acts,scums,sere eyes,failingsight—alieye 

troubles with p: — medicines, at 

small expense at +A. J. Palmer, 

Melzeo?, lowa; was caved ¢ of blindness in $ 

onths. Hope for everyone.: Adyice free. 

DR W. 0. COFFEE, 881 Good Block, Des. Moines, la 
PATENTS. Bond Building, Washington. D.C. 
Booklet on patents sent free. 


Patent Your Improvements astd Make Money Outof Them 
48-page ~ book free, 


PATE NTS highest references’ 


W. T. FITZGERAT. D£& CO., Washington, D.C: 





Royal E. Burnham,‘ Attorney-at- 
Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 








VALUABLE BOOKS 
ON SPECIAL CROPS, 


SENT, PostPaip, ON’ RECEIPT OF THE 


ADVERTISED PRICE 


Asparagus 


By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first book publishe 
America which is exclusively devoted to the raising 
usparagus for home use as well -as for market It is 
practical and reliable treatise on the saving of the se 
raising of the plants, selection and preparation of 
soil, planting, cultivation, ‘manuring, cutting, bunc! 
packing, markéting, canning .and drying, insect ene 
fungous diseases and. every requirement to successful 
paragus culture, special emphasis being given to the 
importance of asparagus as a farm. and money crop. [ilus- 
trated. 5x7 inches,- 174 pages. Cloth, Price 30 cents 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
tables 


By C. L. 
types and 


l treatise on the various 
varieties of cabbage, - cauliflower, a coli, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi. An ex- 
planation is given of the .requirements, conditions ul 
tivation and general mane ‘gement pertaining to the entire 
cabbage group. After this each class is treated separat 
and in detail. ‘whe chapter on seed .raising is probabls 
the most authoritative treatise on this subject .ever pub- 
lished. Insects and fungi attacking this class of vege 
tables are given due attention. Illustrated. 5x7 in hes 
152 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


The New Rhubarb Culture 


A complete guide to dark forcing and field 
Part I—By J. E. Morse, the well-known Michigs 
and originator of the now famous and extremely profi 
new methods ‘of dark forcing and field culture. _Part II1— 
Other methods practiced by the most experienced market 
gardeners, greenhouse men and experimenters in all parts 
of America, Compiled by G. B. Fiske, . Lilustrated. 5x7 
inches. 130 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents, 


Landscape Gardening 


By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general 
ciples governing outdoor art; with sundry suggesti 
for their application in the commoner problems of gar- 
dening. Every paragraph is short, terse and to the 
point, giving perfect clearness to the discussions : 
points. In spite of the natural difficulty of pres 
abstract principles, the whole matter is made 
plain even to the inexperienced reader,  Ulustrat 
inches, 162 pages, Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

’ e ir 
Alfalfa 

By F. D. Coburn. Its growth 
The fact that alfalfa thrives in 
without reseeding it goes on yielding 2, 3; 4 and sometimes 
5 cuttings annually for 5, 10, or perhaps 100 years; and 
that either green or cured it is one of the most nutritious 
forage plants known, makes reliable information upon 
its production and uses of unusual interest. Such in- 
formation is given in this volume for every part of Amer 
ica; by the highest authority. llust rated. 5x7. inches. 
160’ pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents, 

Harvesting 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, 
and Marketing 


By Maurice G. Kains. How 
or roots, soil, climate and location, 
ing and’ maintenance of the beds, ‘artificial 
manures, enemies, selection for market and 
ment, preparation for sale, and the profits that 
expected. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. Flexible cloth 
50 cents, 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 
Fences 


By E. P. Powell. 
and management of hedge 


Allen. A _ practical 


, uses and feeding value. 
almost any soil; that 


to begin. with either seed 
preparation, plant- 
rropagation, 
or improve- 
may be 

Price 


A treatise on the planting, growth 
plants for country and subur- 
ban homes. It gives accurate directions concerning 
hedges; how to plant and how to treat them; and es- 
pecially concerning windbreaks and shelters, It includes 
the whole art of making a delightful home, giving direc 
tions for nooks and balconies for bird culture and for 
human comfort. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 142 pages. 
Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Hemp 


By S. S. Boyce, <A practical treatise on the culture of 
hemp for seed and fiber, with a sketch of the history 
and nature of the hemp plant. The various chapters 
are devoted to the soil and climate adapted to the cul- 
ture of hemp for seed and for fiber, irrigating, harvest- 
ing, retting and machinery for handling hemp Illus- 
trated, 5x7 inches. 112 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Home Pork Making 


The art of raising and curing pork on the farm 
Fulton. A complete guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that pertains 
to~hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and storing pork 
product—from. scalding vat to kitchen table. and dining 
om. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 124 pages. Cloth. Prices 
cents. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our’ Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent® 
Xk of charge to all applying -for the same. Our New, 
rge, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 3x0 
ches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by Titles and 
uthors, and containing Detaied Descriptions of all the 
t-.books on Rural and’:Home Topies, sent fer. three 
cents ates ia only pays, the. postage 
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Watching for Papa. 


T- MC. 

Up here in the window each day just at 
noon, 

We wait for our papa, who’s sure to come 
soon 

From the hayfields to dinner, and rest from 
the sun, 

And the minute we spy him, we jump down 
and run! 


! 
I always can see him ‘way off in the distance, 
And show him to Prince, though he don’t 
need assistance, 
For he whines and he barks, and goes pranc- 
ing away, 
While I follow, well beaten, but happy 
gay. 


and 





The Dragon Fly. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON 





“What a strange bug!” I heard some one 
ery as he looked into the brook, where I 
- was creeping about in 
in the mud. I wonder 
if he meant me? Yes, 
it is true I am fierce 
and ugly looking, and 
my chief delight is to 
reach out my claws 
and grab snails and tadpoles, and some- 
times I catch baby fish. Then I have a fine 
dinner indeed. 

Some day in July, if you are playing be- 
side the brook, you will see me crawl up 
on one of the pickerel weeds. There I 
shall rest a while, and before long the skin 
on my back will crack open. I shall wrig- 
gle about and kick and pull until I have 
drawn myself all out of the old bug skin, 
and then I shall unfold my beautiful wings 
of rainbow gauze. 

When the sun has dried them I shall fly 
away to join my brothers and sisters and 
my gay cousins, who are all darting about 
in the air, chasing the mosquitoes. I shall 
have two great eyes that look like dew 
drops and my coat will be bright red. 

Some of my dainty sisters, the demoi- 
selles, wear gowns of pink and blue or shin- 
ing golden green, and their wings look like 
black silk. 





ee 


Getting Well—I had been ill for weeks 
and my strength came back very slowly. 
Our doctor thought that a change would 
be a great benefit to me and advised my 
father to send me west, to an uncle who 
was also a physician and lived in Minne- 
apolis. Papa agreed, and mamnfta and I 
were soon ready. I had never been very 
far from home before and I enjoyed every 
mile of the ride in the luxurious cars, but 
I dreaded the meeting with my almost 
unknown relatives. This dread vanished 
with their kindly greeting, however, and 
they did everything to make things pleas- 
ant. One fine morning my uncle proposed 
2 trip to Fort Snelling. He said he could 
not go, but the day was too rare to lose. 
So he packed mamma, auntie and me and 
,@ well-filled lunch basket into the family 
carriage, and as we started off gave us the 
bantering injunctions not to flirt. with the 
soldiers, not to get lost, and to be home 
before dark. We ate our Junch in the fine 
park near the falls of Minnehaha and I 
lost my role of invalid that day, because of 
the quantity I ate. When we reached the 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


fort we stood upon the broad level parade 
grounds, and watched with interest the 
movements of the young regulars, and then 
we drove down the principal street, passed 
the new barracks and officers’ quarters, 
until time to start for home.—[Grace Simp- 
son, Wisconsin. 





A City Cousin—Last summer my city 
cousin, who is rich and fashionable, wrote 
that she was coming to see us, and my 
heart bounded when I read it, for I wished 
to see Lida very much. Then [I began 
thinking, ‘“‘Lida is fashionable and she will 
not enjoy her visit if she can’t go around as 
she is accustomed to. We'll have to drive 
often to the city to shows and balls, and 
we must have a house full of company all 
the time.” Just before Lida _ arrived, 
grandma came to see me, and she said, 
when I told her of Lida, “Emily, if you 
wish Lida to have a good time, give her 
quietude.” When Lida came she was pale, 
and she was delighted with the country 
the second day she was there. We used to 


stay on the lawn all day, and one after- | 


noon Mr Randolph (who was visiting my 
brother Warren) suggested that we camp 
out. He and Warren found a nice place 
near a river, and there Lida, Sarah 
kitchen girl), Mr Randolph, Warren and 
I camped out. We spent a week there, 
fishing, hunting, reading and sleeping, and 
soon the roses came back to Lida’s cheeks. 
She stayed two weeks more with us after 
we returned, and then went to her own 
home.—[Emily M.,. Connecticut. 





By the Spring—One May morning dur- 
ing a visit from my sister and two friends 
from Chattanooga, we decided to take our 
dinner and go for a little stroll to a spring 
half a mile away. We all set about to pre- 
pare dinner, and strawberries being plenti- 
ful, made a nice big shortcake. This, to- 
gether with butter, light bread, biscuits, 
fried steak, cheese, crackers, jelly, etc, fin- 
ished the basket to a round fullness. When 
we reached the spring we put our basket 
in a safe place, and began swinging on 
wild grape vines and in other ways renew- 
ing old times. When it was noon, we spread 
our napkins on the grass, placed the eat- 
ables upon them, and had a merry feast. 
Near the spring was a dwelling house, and 
as there was no one living there at the 
time, we ventured into the yard, which was 
pretty well filled with all kinds of fruit and 
flowers. Here we spent the afternoon mak- 
ing wreaths, crowns and hats of flowers, 
and then, gathering a large bouquet apiece, 
we started for home.—[N. Eleanor Rea- 
gall, Tennessee. 

My grandpa had a pear tree and it was 
65 years old, the oldest and largest of any 
in Clinton county. But it blew down this 
spring. I have two sisters and one brother, 
and am 12 years old.—[Mabel Pitman. 

I have made $7.56. I am 12 years of age. 
I made maple syrup, picked strawberries 
and worked for my neighbors to éarn 
money. I had very much pleasure in work- 
ing.—[{Anna Steff, Kentucky. 
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Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of the American Agri- 
culturist who desires a technical education. Tiis 
gentleman, whose name is withheld at liis request, 
has at his disposal a few scholarships limited to 
Sept. 25, entitling the holder to free tuition ina 
well-known gorrespondence school. Write to 
T. 8. B., Box 3737, Boston, Mass., for particulars. 
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We Want ; 


APABLE MEN to act as special repre- 
sentatives of the *‘American Agricul- 
turist’”’ im the states of Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylveria. This is an opportunity tbat should 
be nv«stigated by men of experience. Young 
men without experience, but possessed of 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
“ ‘Write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
=4 to experieuced workers. We are equa 
., Willing to give the business , training neces- 
“i sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
9 young man to succeed with us. This is a 
‘proposition to interest every man who means 
business and who js seeking a responsible 
position and its emoluments. For,further 
particulars, address-the publishers. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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jewelers, 


STRENCTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
strength of the Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, 
an enterprising salesman used the method hereshown. 

Jas. Bose Cases ate still the strongest cases made, As 
g004 aa solid gold in appearance, 
wearing quality. Less than solid gold in cost, Ina 


JAS. BOSS 
“coun Watch Case 


there is a layer of very hard composition between an 
inside and outside layer of solid gold reducing the cost 
of the case, and adding greatly to its strength. 

BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear for 25 years; are 
recognized as the standard, and sold as such by all 
Write us for a booklet, 
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The Ghost at Crosstimbers. 





{From Page 230.]} 
den in the nearest cabin, the two came out. 
The negre slunk away and was lost to sight 
in the storm. The white man passed 
around the building and presently reap- 
peared mounted upon a large white mule. 

“What does it mean?’ I asked, as, tight- 
ly clutching each other, we floundered up 
the hill through the soft snow. 

“T don’t know, childie, but I'm going to 
konw. I shall write to Jim and send it by 
special messenger in the morning.” 

We had shakén the snow from our skirts 
and stood warming our hands at the 
smouldering kitchen fire. Nora was the 
sensible one of the family, and we all de- 
pended upon her. She was engaged to be 
married, and had been for several years, 
and was so faithful to her lover that she 
looked upon all possible suitors with fierce 
disdain, and waited with patience till he 
should be able to claim her. Now, the time 
seemed near, for my sister’s lover was none 
other than “‘little Jimmy Aldin’’—who lack- 
ed but a scant half-inch of being six feet 
tall. 

“Do you think he will come? He is not 
his own boss, now, you know?” 

“He shall be his own ‘boss’ as you ele- 
gantly express it; I am trying to help him 
to be.” 

It rained in the night, and the earth’s 
pretty white mantle was draggled and torn 
before it had been worn in the light of day. 
Everything was very miserable. Aunt Su- 
sanne had stayed the night and seemed in- 
clined to stay on indefinitely. Calista re- 
fused to wait at table unless she would re- 
move her kerchief,—‘‘head rag’ she called 
it. 

“Why cain’t she set down and eat like a 
white woman”’ Calista grumbled, as she 
baked the cakes, “She ain’t no human 
pusson, nohow,—pleg on the ol’ atomy fur 
a witch.” 

Nora pinched me as she passed me with 
the hot buckwheats she had not dared to 
ask Calista to bring in. “How on earth 
will we get rid of her?” she whispered un- 
der cover of the old woman’s stream of 
talk. “If she once scents news, wild horses 
cannot drag her from the scene.” 

But deliverance was at hand, even while 
we despaired. Aunt Susanne had just kin- 
dled her pipe, and the smoke wreaths had 
begun to lazily lift themselves into the 
cavernous blackness of the parlor chimney, 
when Jim came. While he was eating a 
belated breakfast, mother and I taxing our 
ingenuity in keeping Aunt Susanne from 
going to see what man’s voice was making 


that murmur in the breakfast room, 

a small boy came in, half frozen, and whol- 

ly scared. e 
“Hit’s Melindy Jane, Aunt Suse, and 


Mammy says to hurry along. You'll hev 
to ride ahind me, it’s awful sloshy, but maw 
Says to hurry along—” 

The givom lifted from the old house. 
The sun was shining when we went to 
Jim and Nora, to tell them the coast was 
clear. Mother further cleared the house, 
however, by sending Calista away two days 
in advance of Christmas, and telling. her 
she might stay two weeks instead of one. 

Jim gave me a kiss which tasted of ci- 
gars, and which I did not want, and then 
I showed him the spot. We were all in- 
clined to laugh at the whole affair, which 
seemed different in the sober light of day, 
but we were excited too. It will take tco 
tong to tell how he found his gold, and his 
silver plate, in a box by itself, how we 
took it to the house and set it on the table 
in the dining room in open day, left the 
doors open and went back to the orchard 
to put up the “tombstone” again. Then, 
under the rotting leaves, we found another 
box, a wooden one, which was beginning 
to rot. It was not fastened, and we opened 
it. It contained a quantity of plate which 
had been crushed to an _ unrecognizable 
mass,—several gold watches, part of the 
plunder of the guerrilla band doubtless, and 
some bags of coin. Jim put these back in- 
to the box and covered the box with earth, 
and I put the stone over the “grave” in 
nearly as possible in the first position. 
Southern folk are not given to meddling in 
the affairs of others, and Jim said the 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Conn 
(The Clothier), says if any sufferer from 
Kidney and Bladder Diseases will write 
him he will direct them to the perfect 
home cure he used. He has nothing what- 
ever to sell.—[{Adv. 





things were thé young fellow’s inheritance. 
“And,” he added, “maybe some girl is 
waiting for him, too.” 

No one objected, as it would have been 
impossible to find the owners then. There 
was more money in that box than I had 
ever seen at one time; Jim was a rich man, 
Prospects were bright for a wedding at our 
house. 

In the afternoon it began to rain, and as 
we thought it a good time for a visit from 
our ghost, Nora pinned the following note 
to the moldy book and left it on the hall 
table: 

“The ladies of this house present their 
compliments to Mr Ghost and return with 
thanks the book he lent them. If he will 
g6 to the middle row of pear trees, and 
count seven trees north from the path, he 
will find his tombstone ‘putt whar hit be- 
longs!’ ”’ 

These were mysterious doings. Sar’ Ann 
Hawkins, a pale, clay-colored echo of Aunt 
Susanne, took her snuff brush out of her 
mouth to tell us she thought them “‘mighty 
skeerful doin’s.”’ 

“Fust, you-all hanted by a nigger ghost 
and not skeered of hit. Then Alec Peters, 
he comes from Lord knows whar, and sets 
to Car’line Wheeler. Marries her at last, 
and goes off rich as cream. And then you- 
all finds a stone in the garden and that 
lays the hant. A nigger hant what rid a 
white mule. And some folks’ thinks it 
mighty cur’us that Drusilly happens to own 
a white mule now, and them so sceerce and 
all.” 

It was queer, and this is how it hap- 
pened. The next night both book and note 
disappeared, and the following morning we 
found the mule in the warn with a note 
tied to his bridle: 

“The Crosstimbers Ghost presents his 
compliments to the plucky ladies of this 
house, and begs the privilege of offering 
his mule to the little girl called ‘‘Drusy,” 
as he himself has no further use for it. The 
mule is perfectly gentle and does not buck.” 

“Gracious!"" I said, when we read this, 
“the fellow must have been prowling about 
here for months, and heard everything we 
said.” 

ee 


The Desired Guest. 


ELEANOR MARCHANT. 


The two most important qualities of a 
guest are tact and observation, and these 
must lead you to notice and do just what 
will give pleasure to your friends in their 
different ways of living. 

I am quite sure all my girl readers 
would, if possible, let their hostess know 
the day and hour of their arrival. Sur- 
prises are very well in their way, but few 
households care to have a friend drop in 
without. warning, for a protracted visit. 
Let your friends know, too, soon after your 
arrival, the probable length of your stay, 
as they might be diffident about asking you, 
and yet find it convenient to know. A vis- 
itor has no excuse to keep her hostess 
waiting, and it is unpardonably rude not to 
be prompt at meals. 

Keep your own room in order, and do not 
leave your belongings all over the house. 
If your friends are very orderly, it will an- 
noy them excessively; and if not, their 
own disorder will be enough. Do not be too 
hasty about expressing your likes and dis- 
likes for the menu placed before you. J 
know of a western girl visiting a friend in 
an eastern town, to femark at the break- 
fast table, that she considered no break- 
fast to be complete without a fruit course. 

Make up your mind to be easily enter- 
tained. If your friends. invite you to join 
them in an excursion, express your pleas- 
ure and readiness to go. No guests are so 
tiresome as those who do not meet halfway 
a hostess’s proposals made for their pleas- 
Still, I should advise you to take some 


ure. 
work, already begun, or a book you are 
reading, that you may be employed when 


your hostess is engaged with her own af- 
fairs, and not be sitting about as though 
waiting to be entertained. A lady I once 
knew told me she never took a nap at 
home, “And yet I do,” she said, “when I 
am away visiting, as I know what a relief 
it has been to me, at times, to have com- 
pany take a nap after dinner.” 

While visiting,“remember you will proba- 
bly meet many who are strangers to you, 
and they may not seem specially attractive, 
still they may be dear and valued friends 
of the family you are visiting. Be careful 
about criticising them, and whatever pe- 
culiarities you may observe in the guests or 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 











family, do not sin against the law of love 
by repeating things to their disadvantage 
which you may have noticed when admitted 
to the sanctuary of the home. 

I should not even ask a servant to do for 
me what I could easily do myself. The 
family had their time filled up before you 
came, and you must remember you are an 
extra one and will make some difference. 
Provide yourself with all such necessities 
as ink, pens, paper and postage stamps, so 
you will not start your visit by borrowing 
from your friends. 

On leaving, do not forget to express your 
appreciation of the kindness which has 
been shown you; and also remember your 
“your -bread and butter’ letter, which 
should be written to inform your friends 
of your safe arrival home. If you will fol- 
low faithfully these few hints, I am sure 
will be invited to go again, and will be a 
guest who will be “a joy forever” to your 
friends. 

Mr Botts: I think, my dear, I have it 
last found the key to success. 

Mrs Botts: Well, just as like as not you'll 
not be able to find the keyhole. 





“Yes, Biggins is going his send his daugh- 
ter across the water for her voice.” “Thinks 
it will be cultivated in Europe?” “No; he’s 
got an idea that maybe she’ll lose it on the 
way.” 





Hubby: A penny for your thoughts, dear 
Wifey: A penny? The idea! Why, I was 
trying to think whether I could make $10 do 
or would have to have $15. 








Joseph Horne Co. 
September . . 4 


‘The beginning of an aggressive fall cam- 
paign by this store. Everything about us 
taking on Autumn airs—the Exposition 
open, theatres all open, daily excursions 
from outside towns to Pittsburg the 
order of the day. 

Why shouldn’t we begin with a broad. 
side? Here it is— 


15,000 yards of $1, $1.10 and ) 
$1.25 Autumn Dress Goods, com- 
prising 54-inch narrow line 
Tweeds, 54-inch Plain Dress 
Cheviots, and a variety of solid 
colors in Fancy Weave Dress 
Fabrics, also a variety of Black 
Dress Goods, all to be sold for the 
singular price of .. . 


(8C 
Yd. 





see ee J 


This is a combination dailies part from 
a New York importer and part from a 
Philadelphia manufacturer. They simply 
sacrificed these new Fall dress goods, and 
we did not ask them their reason. 

Write and say “Send us Samples.” We'll 
do so, with pleasure. 

If you desire to figure you will find you 
can save from 22c to 47c a yard on each 
yard of these fine goods. 

Values like the above don’t last long, 
so it will be best to hurry. 





PITTSBURG, PA. 
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The Clearing-Up Shower. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD- 





It rained every morning in June, 
It rained in July every hour; 

And every wet day somebody would say 
That this is the clearing-up shower. 

Oh, yes, when it rains with such power 

It’s sure to clear up in an hour. 

There’ll be no more raining nor groans 

nor complaining, 
For this is the clearing-up shower. 


In August it rained all the time. 

Then said the most cheery of men, 
“Look on the bright side!’’ but the others 

replied, 

When all sides are cloudy, what then? 
When the heavens eternally lower, 
It’s enough to turn optimists sour; 
You can’t make us think,:as we swim—or 


sink— 
That this is the clearing-up shower.” 
The harvest is all in the soup, 


Afloat are potato and beet; 
Should the sun come out hot, just as likely 


as not, 
They’d be boiled .and quite ready to eat. 
Wheat sprouts will make mighty poor 
flour, 


And we'll have to live up in a tower, 

Or dwell in an ark. Still we hear the re- 
mark 

That this is the clearing-up shower. 


And when to the village we go 
With neighbors intent on the mail, 
The men in the store, as they hear the 
rain pour, 
Still talk of mud, tempest and hail, 
Till an old man who never will cower, 
Chirps up like a bird in a bower, 
“Come boys, this won’t do, you must never 
look blue, 
This may be the clearing-up shower.”’ 


A Home Roycroft Shop. 


K. Cc. H. 








Elbert Hubbard says, “Hoodlumism is 
born of idleness,’’ and straightway builds 
the great Roycroft shops, “where joy is 
duty and love is law,” as a cure. I believe 
his statement and believe in his cure, but 
we cannot all set up Roycroft shops, yet 
we all come in contact with the “hood- 
lum.” Now I think a home cure would be 
better than an institution cure if we could 
make it general. 

Twenty years ago I knew no children 
who did not have set tasks to do, to whom 
a day’s outing or an hour’s play was not a 
great treat. Now I do not know any chil- 
dren who have regular tasks. The whole 
business of life. is play. From early morn- 
ing until late at night, they roam the town, 
seeking what and whom they may devour. 
The parents of most of these endured the 
hardships of pioneer life, and having won 
the prize, civilization, they feed its poisoned 
fruit, idleness, to their children, forgetting 
that hardship is the antidote so much 
needed. A successful railroad man boasts 
that his boy shall have whatever he wants. 
The father can remember eating orange 
peeling picked up in the street, so scant were 
‘the treats in the old days, and he resolves 
that his son shall know no such experience. 
The boy is petted and given every advan- 
tage, but is idle, disagreeable, ungrateful, 
and a poor scholar, while his father, raised 
with old-time discipline, is an honest and 
respected man. 

We have hoodlums of all ages in our town. 
Babies two or three years old, whose par- 
ents live in fine houses, spend all their time 
on the street. Many mothers do not know 
where their children are at meal time, and 
any good-tempered woman can seat as 
many “strays” as she will at her table. I 
know a five-years-old boy, only son in a 
wealthy family, who has been taken from 
a box car where he was concealed, ready 
to “beat” his way to the next village. He 
has also been found~by neighbors a mile 
away on the river banks at 9 o’clock at 
night. These baby hoodlums soon grow 
into the boys who fail to make their grade 
in school, and they soon become recruits 
to the already numerous band of. town 
toughs. -Little girls of eight and ten are 
“doing their hair’ in the latest style, go- 
ing to parties and talking about beaux. In 
two or three years these same girls will 
be street walkers, meeting the daily trains, 
visiting the postoffice in troups, learning 
fast, saucy ways, and before they are 
grown, the sweet bloom of innocence and 
modesty has given place to the garish ve- 
neer of rough and ready speech, loud man- 
ners and doubtful morals. 

I am a believer in the fullest life for wo- 
man, and believe that she can be a lady 
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It is especially important that 
churns and all pails, bottles 
and pans intended to hold 
milk should be absolutely 
clean, for no other food is 
so susceptible to taint. Ivory 


Soap is peculiarly fitted for 
washing dairy utensils be- 
cause it rinses easily and thor- 
oughly and leaves neither 


odor nor taste. 


Ivory Soap is 


99445 per cent. pure. 
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wherever she is, and since my girlhood I 
have gone alone wherever my work called 
me, and have yet to meet with the least 
disrespect. But the idea of the whole avail- 
able feminine portion of a town flocking 
to meet every train and literally ‘‘taking”’’ 
the postoffice after every mail is received, 
is too much for me. The newspaper re- 
porter may have business there, but surely 
the other 99 have not! 

I do not wish to convey the idea that 
children should be abused or worked be- 
yond their strength, but I do make a plea 
for occupation. Every child ought to have 
his work to do, and be made to do it un- 
less sickness prevents. There is plenty to 
do about any ordinary home if the time 
and trouble is taken to teach the child how, 
and then exact the performance of the task. 
Anything that the child will like to do at 
home should be encouraged. One boy was 
reclaimed from attendance on the ogres 
at the “river den’”’ by having a pigeon house 
fitted up for him. The oversight and care 
of the birds and the money he made from 
occasional sales won him to the ranks of 
the industrious. We need to spend more to 
help our children to become workers and 
less to entertain them into idlers. 


A Wedding Gift—It seems to me that if 


more people would follow the example of a 
lady who wished to give a friend of mine 
a wedding gift, it would cause more sincere 
thanks from the recipient than perhaps 
something more costly of their own selec- 
tion. She simply handed the bride-to-be a 
check a number of days before the wed- 
ding, telling her to select the present for 
herself. She bought a beautiful set for her 
guest room bed,—handsome hemstitched 
sheets’ and pillowslips of lovely linen, lux- 
urious blankets and a marvellous convent 
embroidered spread. It was all exhibited 
with the other gifts, and no one not in the 
secret guessed that the bride herself se- 
lected them.—[Katherine Bright. 








Practical Housekeeping—A _  practieal 
bridal pair had a building lot, and went to 
boarding near by, where they could plan 
and oversee their new house. In November 
they moved into their cozy nest and went 
to housekeeping. They commenced on a 
business basis. So much of his salary was 
to be put by every month, no store books, 
but cash every time, nothing on the install- 
ment plan, and a memorandum account of 
every day’s expense, kept with the utmost 
precision. Their plan gives both entire sat- 
isfaction.—[Mrs F 





Here is the one great fault in giving wed- 
ding presents,—teo much silver. Better 
give china or glassware, most anything, 
than such quantities of silver to brighten 
up and lay away.—[Mrs 8. 
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Left-Overs 
Made Palatable 


HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND ENDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 


Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 
perts, or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 
CURTIS, associate editor of the Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methodsfor making 
the most savory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cake and small remains of fresh fruitorjams 


Substantially and prettily bound in 
white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 527 inches. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Ray Stitch Lace. 


B. A. W. 





The stitch which forms the main part of 
this filmy lace design is a variation of the 
knot stitch. Start with a chain of 5 st, join 
to.form. ring. Draw out loop on needle 
as for knot st \% in, (call the two sides of 
these loop threads 1 and 2 and the loose 
end thread 3), draw thread 3 through loop, 
. ch 1, put hook between threads 2 and 3, 
draw loop through, then draw through both 
loops on hook, put hook between threads 1 





RAY STITCH LACE, 


and 2, draw loop through and make s c 
as before, put hook between 2 and 3 again, 
draw loop through and make s c; this com- 
pletes a ray st. Now make a short knot 
st (draw out loop on hook % in, draw 
thread 3 through ‘this, then draw a loop 
through between 2d and 3d threads and 
finish at top with s c). The next ray st 
must necessarily differ from the first, hav- 
ing when done 4 rays instead of 3. To make 
it and all ray st except the first one at 
edge of work draw a loop % in long through 
ring, draw thread through both loops on 
hook, ch 1, then finish like ist knot st, 
leaving out the ray or thread at the right 
in counting the rays. Make a short knot 
st, repeat 2d ray st, so on till there are 
4 ray st and 3 knot, turn. 

2d row—Ch 2, under 2 threads of knot st, 
make 12 s c, 8 ec in top of ray st, 12 sc 
in next knot, s c in ray st, 12 s c in next 
knot, s c in ray st, Knot st % in long, 
turn, 

3d row—Ray st in center of scallop of 2d 
row, 2 more ray st in same st, 3 ray st in 
center st of next scallop, 3 ray st in next 
scallop, knot st % in long, turn. 

To begin next scallop ch 5, join for ring, 
then proceed as in Ist scallop. Fasten each 
scallop to preceding one at point shown in 
cut. For a heading make a row of ray 
st all along top of work. Fine thread is 
best adapted to this pattern, although any 
number may be used with excellent results. 
As an edging for ruffles or collars this lace 
is especially suitable. 





A Crocheted Rug—To make a handsome 


rug out of cotton or woolen rags, color two 
different shades and use only cotton or wool 
in each rug. Cut or tear the pieces in half- 
inch widths and sew as for carpet rags. 
Make two wooden needles about 14 inches 
long and cast on stitches to knit a strip 
eight or 10 inches wide. When you have 
knitted from one ball enough to form a 
square, break the thread and sew on an- 
other color. When the first strip is the 
desired length of the rug, knit off and begin 
on the next strip. About three or four 
strips, according to length, are all that is 
necessary. ~ Sew all the strips together, 
alternating the squares, and finish with a 
crochet edge in shell stitch of one of the 
colors used in the body of the rug. A 
wooden crochet hook whittled from a strip 
of hardwood a size or two larger than one 
used for coarse yarn will do this work 
beautifully.—[Catherine. 


A Small Wardrobe Preferred—<At the 


present day, when fashion is so frivolous 
and changeful, it seems sensible that the 
bride’s wardrobe be not so extensive as to 
begin to make over before the new is worn 
out. Made-over garments never seem as 
nice as new. Pretty white fabrics are so 
reasonable in price as to be within reach 
of any woman. A plain sheer white mus- 
lin can be made so dainty and pure as to 
call forth admiration of all who behold it. 
If I had my say, every girl would go from 
her own home a bride. It is these where 
she has, or should have seen her brightest 
days, free from care, surrounded by the 
most unselfish love on earth. It was so in 
my home, and six girls went from there 
with -a nice wedding, surrounded by 
friends, to take up the untried mysteries 
of the future. If it is possible, every young 
couple should commence life by themselves, 





BUSY FINGERS 


If circumstances beyond control decide dif- 
ferently, decide to make the best of it, and 
get all the sunshine and comfort out of life 
possible for yourself and those around ‘you. 
{Aunt Sue. 


A Protection Pad—Keep a small, thick 
pad on machine and on writing desk. The 
wood will be saved from many a scratch 
if such articles as scissors and machine 
attachments are laid upon the pad.—[Mar- 
garet F 


Nut Cake—Take 1% cups sugar, 3 eggs, 
1% cup butter, % cup sweet milk, 24% cups 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 cup 
nuts of any kind, and 1 small cup seeded 


raisins.—[W. H. James. 





Canning Grapes Whole—Pick only sound 
grapes off the stem, being very careful not 
to break the skins. Fill cans with grapes, 
then cover with cold water, put into a ket- 
tle or boiler packed with hay and water, 
to keep the cans from breaking. Cover up 
and let them cook until grapes are heated 
through. Carefully turn off all juice and 
fill with hot syrup as thick as molasses. 
Seal at once. They are delicious. Jelly 
may be made by taking the same propor- 
tions of juice as are used for crab apple 
jelly.—[{Winifred H. Jackson. 





Little Dorris was asked at dinner if she 
would have some more gravy. She em- 
phatically said, “‘No.” Her papa said, “No 
what, Dorris?” “No gravy,” was the re- 
ply.—[W. Hilda Janes. 





Summer squash is delicious cut up and 
steamed. Serve without mashing. 


Try a meal of raw fruits and nuts once 
while. 


ina 


Cur Pattern Offer. 








8751— Ladies 
Low’ Neck Bishop 2 
Nightgown, 32, 36 Girl's Dress. 6, 
and 40-inch bust. 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Price 10 cents each number from our 

Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have isued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 











7A Rat 


in the coffee bin—not ' 
a pleasant thought, 
et when coffees are 
ept open in bulk who 
knows what different 
“things” come climb- 
ing and floating in ? 


Lion Goffee 


put up in sealed packages’insures 
cleanliness, uniform quality, 
freshness and delicious flavor, 
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Why Be Tortured? 


Why wear a stiff, hard pees. 
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active exercise,with perfect 
comfort? Why not investt- 
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will hold perfectiyand will 
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TWO OR. THREE AGENTS 


La or middlemen come in between the user and the manufacturer and must be fet you 
can take the short cut and save money by buying 
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and Heaters 
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Absolute Range Perfectionsins.$cst..cem. sis roctacs coset 
Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not perfectly satisfactory to you. My superior location in Ohio on Lake Erie 
enables me to construct the very best 
Coal, Iron, Steel and ether Steel Range materials are cheapest 
are low dnd Labor is the best. Large complete factory with the best facilities, 
run by men wto have had 20 years’ experience, insures i" getting the “top 
in a Steel Range at a vositive saving of 
SENT FREE. 
with or without reservoir, for city, town or couutry use, with 
book describing the 
which you should see whether you 


Chester D. Clapp, 
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Some Cranberry Cookery. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 


Sauce: Add 1 cup boiling water to 1 qt 
carefully picked cranberries.and cook slow- 
ly until the skins burst, then stir in 2 cups 
granulated sugar, and simmer 10 minutes 
longer. Furn into molds and let get cold. 
Cranberries cooked in this manner will jelly 
beautifully and are by many preferred with 
turkey to the strained jelly. Cooking too 
long develops a more acid taste, and will 
make the skins tough and indigestible. 

Tart: Line a deep perforated pie dish 
with good paste, and fill it with cranberry 
sauce cooked as in preceding recipe. Put 
several strips of puff paste across the top 
in lattice fashion and bake in a quick oven. 

Pudding: Mix together 1 beaten egg, 1 
cup sugar, 2 tablespoons butter, 244 cups 
sifted flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, and 
1 cup chopped cranberries. Turn into an 
oiled mold, cover, and steam for 1 hour. 
Serve with any sweet liquid sauce. 

Cranberry Olives: Spread slices of tur- 
key, veal or roast beef with cranberry 
sauce cooked as in first recipe, sprinklé 
with grated bread crumbs, season lightly, 
add some little bits of butter, roll up and 
tie... Dip in melted butter, roll in seasoned 
crumbs (using salt, pepper, minced onion 
and celery for seasoning) and brown light- 
ly in a quick oven. Delicious for breakfast, 
lunch or tea. 








Cabbage Relishes. 


PANSY. 





Fried: Chop cabbage fine, place in a fry- 
ing pan containing: 1 cup bacon dripping, 
1 pt boilime water, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 tea- 
spoons sugar, % pepper pod, salt to taste, 
Stir often, cooking until brown. 

Foam: Slice a solid cabbage very. thin. 
Season with salt and pepper. Add % or 1 
cup good cream, according to size of cab- 
bage, 2 teaspoons sugar. Stir vigorously 
with a fork and just before serving stir in 
as much cider vinegar as you have used of 
cream. . Keep very cold. 

Cold Slaw: Slice a solid head very. thin: 
Season with salt; pepper and sugar. Stir 
in enough cider vinegar to have it real 
sharp. 

Cream Slaw: Slice a solid head very thin. 
Place in the pan 1 tablespoon butter. When 
hot, put in the cabbage, with a very little 
water. Let simmer until thoroughly done. 
Beat 1 ege very light and stir in slowly, 
then % cup sour cream. Salt and pepper 
to taste: 

Warm: Slaw: Boil together the beaten 
yolks of 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons each sugar 
and sour creanrt,.1° tablespoon butter, and 
1 cup vinegar. Pour this over finely cut 
cabbage that has been seasoned with salt 
and@ pepper. Serve at once. 


Fancy Cakes. 


MARJORIBE MARCH. 








Sublime Cake: Beat the white of 11 eggs 
to a. stiff froth, add to them the yolks 
of 3 eggs well beaten and 1% cups pow- 
dered sugar well sifted, 1 teaspoon lemon 
extract and 1 cup flour sifted five times, 
with 1 teaspoon cream tartar. Bake in a 
moderate oven in an ungreased pan. Place 
the pan upside down for cake to cool slight- 
ly lifted on one ‘side, and it will drop out 


or can: be easily removed by slipping a, 


knife around the edges when cold. 

Rose Cake: Two eups powdered sugar, 
3 cups sifted flour, whites of 6 eggs beaten 
stiff, 34 cup butter, 1 cup water, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Color ‘part’ of the dough 
pink, flavor. with rose, and bake in layers, 
two white, the middle one pink. Make a 
filling of icing, and put with same, Orna- 
ment the toy with three roses*made as fot- 
> Jows:: While the ‘icing is ‘still: ‘wet, arrange 
candied rose leaves in circles, letting them 
overlap a little. Three layers makes them 
about right. Leave a small circle in the 
‘eriter, into which ‘drop the “yolk of ‘hard- 
boiled egg pulverized. Tt. “Will: stick while 
frosting: is-wet and a little-care will make 
the imitation of, roses perfect. 

Tomato. and, Cabbage—Biitter & pudding 


dish ‘and put inthe béttém of it’é ‘layer of 
chopped and cooked cabbage. Cover this 
.. with sliced raw or cooked tomato. and 
spread over it a delicate sprinkling of finely 
chopped onion. Season. with salt, sugar, 


an) 





THE GOOD COOK 


celery salt and pepper... Repeat the layers 
until dish is filled, having tomato and 
onion for the last. Over this spread bread 
crumbs, with bits of butter dotted over the 
top. Bake a nice brown and serve at once. 





Cream Oysters—One pint cream, a little 
more than 1 pt. oysters. 1 tablespoon fiour, 
salt and pepper to taste. Let the cream 
come. to a boil, mix the flour with a little 
cold milk and stir into the boiling cream. 
Let the oysters come to a boil in their own 
liquor, then skim carefully. Drain off all 
the liquor, and turn the oysters into the 
boiling cream.—[Lydia Winthrop. 





Sweet Corn Pudding—One pt corn, 2 ta- 
blespoons melted butter, 2 tablespoons gran- 
ulated sugar, 2 eggs beaten light, 2 cups 
milk, saltspoon salt, a small pinch of soda, 
Chop the corn fine, add eggs, sugar, but- 
ter, salt and milk in which soda has been 
stirred. Bake half an hour in a covered 
pudding dish, then uncover and brown.— 
[Mrs H. H. Buckfield. 





Tomato Catsup—Cut and boil 1 pk good 
ripe red tomatoes and then press through 
a fine sieve. Add 1 cup strong vinegar to 1 
gal of the tomatoes and 2 heaping table- 
spoons ground mixed spices. Boil again 
and bottle. This will keep a year if placed 
where it is cool.—[Mary Gretsch. 





Grape Sweet Pickle—Use full grown 
green grapes. Take 7 lbs grapes, 4 Ibs. su- 
gar, 1 pt vinegar, 2 to 3 tablespoons cloves. 
Scald the vinegar and sugar together, cut 
the grapes once and seed them. Stald them 
in the vinegar and sugar. Skim out the 
grapes, bring vinegar to scald and pour 
over the grapes two mornings. Scald all 
together the third morning.—[L. C. D. 





Graham Apple Pie Crust—Fill a pie 
plate with apples partly cooked and pre- 
pared in the usual way for making pies, 
cover with a crust made in the following 
manner, 1 cup graham flour, % teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon baking powder. Add enough 
sweet cream to make a dough that can be 
rolled out onthe board. ..Cover the apples 
with this and bake.—[Louise Clark. 





Ginger Snaps—Take 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
molasses, 1-eup lard, well beaten; 1. table- 
spoon soda dissoIved in 4 eup boiling wa- 
ter, 1 tablespoon ginger, ‘flour to -mix soft. 
Roll thin, cut: small, and bake quickly. 
Place them an inch apart in the pan to 
bake.—[W. H. Jenness. 





New rubber 
when canning. 


bands must always be used 
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THE OLD WAY 
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of Toopting Stomach Trouble and Indigestion, 
:@ Barbarous and Useless One. 


We say the old way, but really it is the 
common and usual one at the present time, 
and many dyspeptics, and physicians as 
well, consider the first step in attempting 
to cure indigestion is to diet, either by se- 
lecting certain food and rejecting others, 
or to greatly diminish the quantity of food 
usually taken. 

In other words, the starvation plan is by 
many supposed to be the first essential in 
the cure of weak digestion. 

The almost certain failure of the starva- 
tion cure for stomach trouble has been 
prover time and again, but still the usual 
advice, when dyspepsia makes its appear- 
ance, is a course of dieting. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish 
and unscientific to recommend dieting or 
starvation to a person suffering from dys- 
pepsia, besause indigestion itself starves 
every organ and every nerve and fibre in 
the body. 

What is needed is abundant nutrition, 
not less, and this means plenty of good, 
wholesome, well-cooked food and some 
natural digestive to assist the weak stom- 
ach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted 
and this is the way thev cure the worst 
cases of stomach trouble. 

The patient eats plenty of wholesome 
food, and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 7; 
gest it for him. 

And this is in accordance with nature 
and common sense, because in this way the 
whole system is nourished and the over- 
worked stomach rested, because the tablets 
will digest the food, whether the stomach 
works or not. One of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will digest 1800 grains of meat, 
eggs and similar food. 

Any druggist will tell you that Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets is a remedy of extraor- 


dinary value and probably is the purest 


and safest remedy fgr stomach troubles. 

No person suffering from: poor digestion 
and lack of appetite can fail to be immedi- 
ately and permanently benefited if they 
would make’‘it.a practice to take one or 
two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each ‘meal. 
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CALIFORNIA 


SUGGESTS 


Blue skies, a shining sea, snow capped mountains,- fruitful 
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Veterinary Department that Will Save You — of Do! 
Hogs and Poultry of All Kinds 


ist—Hame this Paper. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





THE ONLY TEAM OF FILIPINO STALLIONS QQ 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn: : 
GENTLEMEN :—Herewith I hand you a Photograph of Tom and Baby, 


Imported Filipino Stallions, age 4 and 5 years. 
Baby (Bay) weighs 345 pounds. 


365 pounds. 


Tom (Iron-Grey) weighs 
They are high-headed, gamey, 


— horses and the only double team of the kind in the United States. 
acclimate them we used ‘‘international Stock Food.”’ 

Dandy, a natural pacing stallion, imported at the same time. 
years old and weighs 335 pounds. 
day on the bit. 


We also have 
He is 12 


The double team will travel 40 miles in a 
Yours truly, 
Quintus Farm, 


G. W. JOHNSON, 


Napa, California. 


*‘‘Laternational Stock Pood’’ is prepared from Herbs, Seeds, Roots and Barks. 


IT CONTAINS 43" 183 LARGE FINE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 
The Covers are Printed inSix RriliiantColors. It eest us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings. 


The Editor of 


Our International Stock Book contains a finely illustrated 
liars. This illustrated Stock Book also gives Description and History of the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 
this Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for reference. 


aa WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (letter or postal) and §@ Answer These 3 Questions: 








Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 


Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
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2nd—How much stock have you? Srd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 


International Stock Food aoe 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN., U. 8. A. 
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SPANGLER MANF 


te before buying. Write for free ov OnK 
G. CO.. 504 QUEEN STREET, 


tion of 





STANDARD EVERYWHERE. 
FULLY WARRANTED. 





—— 
PA. 
















ployed on the farm. 
$ wheat in the spring, meadow lands, pastures, etc. 
as wheels have broad tires. Can be turned « 





a SS ry 


It trebles the value 


It Spre 


will save more hard labor, more time, more money and bring about better results than any other machine that can be em- 
of even a small amount of manure. 


Can be 


»n the ground it stands on, as front wheels turn entirely under. Itis strong and 
durably made of good material and with ordinary care will lastindefinitely. Greatly improved for 1902. Send for new il- 
lustrated catalogue and “How to Grow Big Crops”—Free. 

Remember that the only original and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is made by us. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 32, 


ads I Manure, 


wet, ity, lumpy, caked, strawy, full of corn 
sta 
by hand. Spreads lime, ashes, salt, compost, 






, etc., better than it can possibly be —_ 


THE IMPROVED 
Manure . 
Spreader 









Itis the only thing that can i od, 
hauled onto any land easily and without: njury tolan 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Southwick 


Two Horse Full Circle 


BALING PRESSES 


make the solid compact bales 
that fill cars and save freight. 


















Its feed 
opening is 
almost double 
the size of others. 
Low bridge—7 inches 
high—for horses to step 
over. -Press stands up to 
its work—so does the tier— 
no digging holes for wheels. 
Adapted to bank barns. 
KING OF THE HAY FIELDS, 
Write for free catalogue. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St.,Sandwich, Ils. 



















15 TONS 
A DAY 


TBALE HAY 


LS 


« 
The Gem Full-Circle Baler, Nghtest, strongest, cheapest 
baler. Made of wrought steel. Operated by 1 or 2 horses. 
Bales 10 to 15 tons a day.” Sold on 5 days’ trial. Catalogue 


free. Address @FO, ERTEL OO., Quincy, IIL 
























iS. 


No. 919 Canopy Top Surrey. 
As fine as sells for $40 to $50 more. 


Elkhart Carriac 








We are the largest mantfacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers, and we have been do- 

ing business in this way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship 


rness. 
Price $95.00. 


shows complete line. 


e & Harness Manufacturing 


here for examination 
guaranteeing safe delive 
out nothing if not satisfie 
195 styles of vehicles and 65 stylesof 
ba. Our pri No. 
cost of material.and making, plus $39.00. Price with S in. Kelly 
one profit. Our large free catalogue o* good as 


40 “Top Bu 


. Youare 
We make SV’ 
ces represent the ggy. Price 
tubber tires $56.00. 


Send for it. sells for $25.00 more. 





DEDERICK’S, 


rong and durable, and requires but 
replace trucks. Most 
We also n 


im (tis light, st 
wheels 


from. 


Write fi 





ompact and simple 


little power to operate it. 
belt press n 
vake Hand, Horse and Belt Power Presses. 
yr catalogue, full description, prices, etc. 


P. K. DEDERICK'S SONS, 


NEW TWO WHEEL 
BELT PRESS. 


Balance 


ade. 
Over 150 


styles to select 


54 Tivoli St., ALBANY, N. Y. 














EPARATORS AND POWERS. 


Por 1, 2 and 3 horses, with governor; level or 


eron tread. 


x... 


stationary. 


wers, Corn S. > 


Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, E ngines—! 3 to 25 H.P., mounted or 
esslnger 


The M 


Catalogue free 










Mills ‘Steel Rollers, 


Co., Tetemy, Pa. 


THE MERIT of YEARS 


SWAN'S attaches to this roofing. It is 
i known and used in every sec 
STANDARD tion of the whole country. 
ROOFING FIRE, = and @® 
WATER PROOF, 
durable and low in price. Be- 
ng soft and —* it is easy 
to fitand lay. Expos 
Send fer Sample ws. Circular. 
N CO., 110 Nassaa St., NEW YORK. 











. SW 


WAN 














e Gar 
when theh hay is 8 
LI pe PRESS. 


That saves freight and = 
adds to profit. Feed holef% SrA 
53x30ins. makes iteasi- cs 2 
est and safest to feed. 
Remember—this is not a bundler, Aa Horse or 

itis@ press, Automatic block @ Y Steam Power. 
placing device saves time, arms and hands. Requires 

power than any other machine of equal capacity. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire 8t., QUINCY, ILL. 














n Sell Your Farm 


! Ca in ere description, state price an 
learn. how. Est. ‘96. Highest references, Offices in 14 cit a 
W. M. Ostrander, 1616. N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 








LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
charges at your shipping point. 


WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINC CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, ¥, ¥. 





.. When Writing to Advertisers ‘Be Sure to Mention 


WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 











See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 








